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HE Spectator has something to say in regard to the recent 
fires which have destroyed three theatres in New York — 
the Park, the Windsor, and the Standard. As it well says, 

the burning of these buildings at times when they were not oc- 
cupied by audiences is a signal good fortune for the city. Both 
at the Park and the Standard a few workmen were in the thea- 
tre; in neither of them could the private fire-alarm be made to 
work; and in both the flames spread so rapidly that at the 
Park Theatre one of the workmen was burned to death, and 
at the Standard another would have been burned if the firemen 
had not rescued him just in time. At the Windsor, the ser- 
vants of the theatre, who slept in the building, barely escaped. 
If, then, as the Spectator says, a few persons in each theatre, 
familiar with all its by-ways and passages, could with difficulty 
escape with their lives, how could an audience hope to reach 
the street without being decimated by the flames? In none of 
the three theatres was the route from the auditorium to the 
street sufficiently free from obstruction to prevent choking in 
case of panic; and frightful loss of life must have followed the 
breaking out of fire during a performance. What makes the 
occurrence of these fires all the more noteworthy is, that New 
York is not only guarded by a very efficient Building Bureau, 


which had already struggled long and hard with the proprie- | 


tors both of the Standard and the Windsor Theatre, but has 
at different times passed through seasons of agitation, during 
which visits, both amateur and official, have been made to all 
the theatres, with the view of “compelling obedience to the 
municipal regulations for preventing fires.’’ To the ordinary 
mind it seems either that the municipal regulations on the subject 
cannot be very efficient, 01 that the proprietors of some of the 
theatres find it convenient to forget them as soon as the in- 
spector’s back is turned. The Spectator itself suggests that 
theatres should be placed among uninsurable buildings, until a 
radical change is made in the methods of constructing them. 
At present, the losses on such edifices far exceed the premiums 
received, and the insurance companies, by refusing to write 
policies on them, would do themselves, as well as the public, a 
great service. 





HE mystery of the causation of malaria seems to increase 
with the progress of investigation instead of diminishing. 
According to Colonel! Waring, who speaks from a thorough 

practical knowledge of the subject, the work of reclaiming the 
marshy land in the lower part of the city of Washington is 
most likely to add to the amount of malarial disease in the 
vicinity, in place of converting the whole region into the salu- 
brious district which the imaginations of the promoters of the 
enterprise pictured to them. Colonel Waring’s view is sup- 
ported by the observations of many others, who contributed 
from their experience to the discussion which took place at the 
recent meeting of the Public Health Association ‘at Detroit. 
A physician from New Orleans mentioned a fact often previ- 
ously stated, that there is little or no malaria from swamps 








overflowed with water ; but that the evaporation of the water 
in dry seasons is always the precursor of serious epidemics. 
Dr. Wight, the well-known Health Officer of Detroit, testified 
that the draining of swamps was, in his opinion, generally fol- 
lowed by an increase of malaria in the neighborhood, but that 
as time went on, and the ground in the swampy district be- 
came thoroughly dry, the malaria disappeared. Another phy- 
sician from South Carolina mentioned the curious circumstance 
that malaria did not appear in that State until the ground was 
cleared for cultivation. This coincides with the evidence gath- 
ered some years ago by the commission which investigated the 
climate of Staten Island, in New York harbor; all of which 
went to show that in thirty years, by the effect of gradual set- 
tlement and clearing, this beautiful island, from a perfectly 
healthy farming region, had become subject, in all except the 
thickly-settled and well-drained portions, to malaria, which, al- 
though not very severe in type, was practically permanent. 





DELIGHTFUL picture of the state of certain tenement- 

houses in Brooklyn is given in the report of a case which 

occurred in that city, where the serious or fatal illness of 
four children in one family called the attention of an enterpris- 
ing reporter to the condition of the place in which they had 
lived and died. The family, which was that of the janitor of 
a house in North Seventh Street, lived in apartments in the 
basement of the building, two feet below the level of the street. 
The rooms, which have a rotten floor, under which is a stag- 
nant pool, are infested with suails, which crawl over the furni- 
ture and into the beds of the occupants. ‘The poor janitor, 
with some of his neighbors, whose homes were afflicted with 
similar vermin, attributed the death of his chiidren to the 
poisonous bite of the “creatures with horns,” which they were 
not able to avoid. It is needless to say that the physician in 
attendance did not accept this theory of the disease, which 
seemed to him simply the result of blood-poisoning from the 
foulness of the atmosphere in which his patients lived, but the 
circumstance well illustrates the wretchedness of the habitations 
which the poor in great cities are obliged to live in. 





R. J. L. SMITHMEYER, the architect of the intended 
M building for the Congressional Library, has published a lit- 

tle pamphlet containing an account of the various competi- 
tions for the design of the building, as well’as a review of the 
paper of Mr. William F. Poole, of Chicago, upon the construc- 
tion of library buildings, which excited so much comment in 
and out of the profession some years ago. Mr. Smithmeyer’s 
criticism of this paper is well-considered, and is certainly effec- 
tive in many points, showing conclusively that Mr. Poole’s 
model plan is anything but an economical one, either in first 
cost or in the expense of administration, while it fails in its pro- 
vision of light. For small libraries there are probably advan- 
tages in Mr. Poole’s arrangement, but for the peculiar require- 
ments, at least of the Congressional Library, it would be, as we 
have before suggested, quite unsuitable. In speaking of his 
investigations into the necessary conditions of library construc- 
tions, Mr. Smithmeyer makes the remark, which should be re- 
membered by all young architects, that the first consideration 
in such buildings should be light, the second, heating and ven- 
tilation, and the third, security against fire and dampness. All 
other points, important as they may be, must be regarded as 
subordinate to these. It is gratifying to have some of the ob- 
servations of one so competent to make them put in a form to 
be useful to the profession, and we are only sorry that Mr. 
Smithmeyer should not have made his book larger. If, as 
seems likely, his design for the new building should be speedily 
carried out, we hope that he will collect the special knowledge 
which he has acquired, or may acquire during its progress, in a 
permanent work, for the benefit of his fellow architects. 





tary Engineer, have been doing an excellent work in call- 

ing attention to the more glaring hygienic defects in the 
school-houses of that city. To the Sanitary Engineer is due 
the honor of having been the first to take up the cause of the 
helpless children, and several detailed reports of the condition 
of individual school-houses have been published, which show 
that damp cellars and foul odors are the ruleamong them. An 


Sens of the New York papers, and particularly the Sani- 
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examination of school buildings has been made by the inspectors 


of the Board of Health, who are thoroughly competent to judge | 
_ only eight kilometres, in France and Germany seven and one- 


of their condition, as well as to decide upon the best mode of 
improving it, but the suggestions of these officers have been 
almost entirely disregarded, and their reports have been sup- 
pressed, the representatives of some of the daily papers having 
been refused access to them, The Sanitary Engineer advises 
those who desire to learn the actual condition of the buildings 
to apply to the courts for a mandamus to compel the produc- 
tion of the reports, which are unquestionably public property. 
We trust that some one will have the energy to do this, and to 
continue the exposure of defects until they are remedied. ‘The 
methods of planning, building, heating, lighting and venti- 


lating school-houses now almost universal in our great cities | 


are simply disgraceful. The people of the United States are 
rich enough and intelligent enough to give all their children, if 
they wish, the best moral, physical and intellectual training that 


the world can provide; and in place of this they content them- | 
selves, in many cases, with cramming them by thousands, | 


during the whole of their school life, into structures which 


would not be tolerated for a day in a similar English, French | 


or German school district, aud in which moral and physical 
health are alike impossible. 





HE Deutsche Bauzeitung mentions a catastrophe which 
recently occurred in Berlin, where a large part of the cor- 
nice of a house in the Charlotten-strasse fell into the street, 

and calls attention to the danger of constructing such project- 
ing features out of plaster, as is often done there. 


Every one | 


| at the rate of fifty miles an hour. 


knows that stone is a costly material in Berlin, and that most | 


of the buildings, even of a very elaborate character, are con- 
structed of brick, covered with stucco, and adorned with sculp- 
tured and moulded decorations, beautifully executed in plaster 
or cement. 
especially when situated at the top of the building, by giving 
them the greatest projection that the tenacity of the material 
will permit, is very strong, aud the Deutsche Bauzetilung meu- 


The temptation to give effect to such ornaments, | 


tions another instance of the fall of a cornice, and still another, | 


of a house in which the entire facing became in the course of a | og¢¢ypyep , : — 
‘ | FTER a considerable season of threatening and recrimina- 


year so loose that the building inspectors ordered it removed. | 


The remedy for the danger to which the desire for securing 
effect in unreliable materials exposes the public seems to lie in 
restricting by law the projection of all cornices or string- 
courses in plaster. In Paris, as it seems, which enjoys a much 
milder climate than Berlin, and where plaster of the very best 


quality is used with much skill, the projection of any portion | 


of the facade of a building, not of solid stone, more than six 
inches from the general surface of the front, is absolutely for- 


bidden. 
J * pleted that the screens have been removed, and the work 
exposed to view. The death of the architect who designed 
the front, the late Signor de Fabris, seems to have allowed a 
doubt to enter the minds of persons of taste as to the mode in 
which the upper portion should be terminated, and one reason 
for the suspension of operations is said to be the desire for an 
expression of public opinion on the question. ‘The design of 
de Fabris followed the well-known mode of the Tuscan Gothic, 
in completing the facade by three gables, which, although 





HE new facade of the cathedral of Florence is so far com- 


false in construction, since they are only screens, are charac- | 


teristic of the style. 
ever, it is feared, interfere with the curves of the great dome 
over the crossing of nave and transept, and a substitute is pro- 
posed in the shape of what a correspondent of the Builder 
calls a front in the “ Basilican style.” We must confess an ig- 


The sharp lines of the gables will, how- | 


norance as to the particular characteristics of a front in the | 
| shall be applied to the reduction of the tolls for transit, and 


* Basilican style,” but for the information of the Florentine 


public a wooden structure has been erected on top of the | 


completed portion of the facade, one-half of which represents 
the gabled termination as originally designed, while the other 
shows the Basilican outline. The relative merits of each 
being thus vividly set before the citizens, a vote by ballot is 
now being taken to discover the public preference. 





E GENIE CIVIL quotes from a paper recently read by M. 
Schelle a succinct comparison of the railways of the world. 
Divided in such a way as to show the number of miles of road 
in each country in proportion to the population, M. Schelle’s | 
statistics show that the people of the United States are far 
better supplied than those of any other part of the world, every 


ten thousand of them having the use of thirty kilometres of 
railway, while the same number of inhabitants in England have 


half, in Austria five, and in Russia three. In proportion to 
territory, however, the United States has the smallest service 
of any country included in the statistics, possessing only two 
kilometres of line to the square myriametre of surface, while 
Austria has twice and England nearly five times as much. It 
is a little singular that in the United States, notwithstanding 
the proverbial love of travelling which afflicts our people, the 
number of cars appropriated exclusively to the transportation 
of freight is far larger, in proportion to that of passenger cars, 
than in France, although the ratio of coastwise to inland traffic 
is probably not very dissimilar in the two countries. -In France, 
according to M. Schelle, seven thousand locomotives are in 
service, with sixteen thousand passenger cars, and one hundred 
and eighty thousand freight cars; while the business in the 
United States requires eighteen thousand locomotives, thirteen 
thousand passenger cars, and five hundred and forty thousand 
freight cars. As most persons know already, the greatest speed 
is attained in England, where the Scotch express runs regularly 
The train next in swiftness 
is the New York and Philadelphia limited express, which ac- 
complishes ninety miles in two hours. None of the French 
trains quite equal this speed. In regard to the cost of railway 
construction, it appears that the English lines cost, on an 
average, about four times as muchas the American ; the French 
about three times as much, and the German about twice as 
much. The Austrian lines are more expensively built than 
those of North Germany, and cost nearly as much as the 
French. Although the ratio of operating expenses to receipts 
is greater in the United States than anywhere else, the average 
of profit, including lines which are operated at a loss, as well 
as those which pay dividends, is also larger, and while the 
average for profits for the whole world is only about four per 
cent upon the capital, the American railways, as a whole, pay 
five per cent. 





tion, a definite agreement has been made between M. de 

Lesseps, representing the Suez Canal Company, and the 
English merchants who professed to be on the point of con- 
structing another eanal from the Mediterranean and the Red 
Sea, for their own use, at a point, and with the aid of financial 
resources, which they wisely refrained from specifying. As 
the Suez Canal Company would probably have been able to 
prevent the success of any attempt at establishing a rival line, 
if such should be seriously made, M. de Lesseps might safely 
have disregarded the abuse which was showered upon him from 
the other side of the Channel ; but being a man of good feeling, 
as well as good sense, he preferred to meet his detractors in 
person, and succeeded in a series of long conferences, in con- 
ciliating them completely. 





NDER the new agreement, the Suez Canal Company is at 
(| once either to enlarge the present canal or build a new one ; 
and is to accept seven new directors from among the Eng- 

lish merchants and shippers who use the Canal, augmenting at 
the same time the number of employés at the canal who speak 
English. The company is, after July 1 next, to abolish pilot- 
age fees on the Canal, and is to assume the pecuniary responsi- 
bility for all accidents occurring in the Canal, except those 
caused by collisions. Perhaps the most interesting of the new 
provisions is one which stipulates that whenever the profit for 
the year, to be divided among the stockholders, shall exceed 
eighteen per cent, one-half of the excess over eighteen per cent 


that if the income shall exceed twenty-five per cent, the whole 
of the surplus over twenty-five per cent shall be employed in 
reducing the tolls until they shall be brought down to five 
francs per ton. It is a little amusing to see so much thought 
expended to prevent the profits of an undertaking which was 
not long ago decided as visionary and ruinous from exceeding 
twenty-five per cent a year, but the English ship-owners seem 
to be in earnest about the reduction of their tolls, and to 
hasten the time when a surplus of income shall be available for 


| that object, it is further agreed that after the reserve fund, for 


which five per cent of the net profits is now retained, shall 
have reached five million frances, only three per cent of the 
net profits shall be applied to increasing it. 
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A NEW PROCESS OF MANUFACTURING PORTLAND 
CEMENT. 


E are, by the 
courtesy of the 
Commissioners 
of the District 
of Columbia, 
enabled to lay 
before our read- 
ers Prof. E. J. 
De Smedt’s re- 
@ port to the En- 
y gineer Commis- 


Myla sioner of the 
a District for the 
sh ‘.——~ last fiscal year, 


: a report which 
we believe has 
not yet been 
published. 
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OFFICE OF CHEMIST D. C., WASHINGTON, D. C., October, 1883. 
Mayor G. J. Lypecker, 

U. S. ENGINEER, ENGINEER Commissioner, D. C.:— 
Major, —T have the honor herewith to submit a report of the 
operations of this office during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883. 
They have continued, as heretofore, to be chemical and mechanical 
analyses, and scientific investigations and experiments for the 
various departments of the District of Columbia, more especially for 

the Engineer Department, Health Office and Metropolitan Police. 

ENGINEER DEPARTMENT. 


For the Engineer Department I have, as in preceding years, 
mate daily analyses, as the work progressed, of the mixture of the 
asphalt pavemerts laid in the District. The average percentage of 
asphalt cement in 168 samples is : — 


Chemically pure cement 9.05 = Commercial 13.575 
“ “ carbonate of lime, &.90 








Silica, 82.05 
100.00 
The average composition of the asphalt blocks is as follows : — 
Asphalt cement, chemically pure, 7.36 
Broken stone, CavV, Co’, 92.64 
100.00 


These compositions give entirely satisfactory results. Weekly 
reports of the analyses were submitted to Captain F. V. Greene, 
Assistant Engineer, District of Columbia. 

At the- request of Captain Greene, several analyses of different 
asphalts and stones were also made, the results of which were at the 
proper time submitted to him. 

At the request of Captain R. L. Tfoxie, Assistant Engineer, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, several analyses were also made of the grounds 
traversed in boring for the new water-works. ‘nese analyses were 
for the purpose of ascertaining the nature of the strata perforated, 
and reports thereof were submitted to him. 

All the hydraulic cements used on the public works have, at my 
laboratory, been submitted to a daily test as to their tensile strength, 
and weekly reports of the results obtained, together with an annota- 
tion of the places where used, were submitted to Captain Hoxie and 
Captain Greene. 

In my last year’s report! it was endeavored to explain the qualities 
which an hydraulic cement ought to possess, and the processes and 
analyses employed, etc.; it is not deemed necessary to repeat here 
that explanation. I will, however, try to explain the subsequent 
experiments and researches made with a view to manufacture Port- 
land cement in this country,in such a manner as to enable‘it to com- 
pete with the qualities and price of that made in England, France 
and Germany. 


AVERAGE TENSILE STRENGTH, IN POUNDS PER SQUARE INCTI, OF 
THE VIRGINIA AND MARYLAND CEMENTS USED ON THE WORKS 
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1See American Architect for December 1, 1883. 








AVERAGE TENSILE STRENGTH, IN POUNDS PER SQUARE INCH, OF 
PORTLAND CEMENT USED ON THE DISTRICT WORKS. 
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AVERAGE TENSILE STRENGTH, IN POUNDS PER SQUARE INCH, OF 
THE AMERICAN STANDARD PORTLAND CEMENT. 
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The preceding tables represent the average tensile strength of the 
various kinds of home-made and Portland cements. 

My last annual report ended with the expressed hope that we 
would no longer, for our public works, have to depend on the impor- 
tation from foreign countries of Portland cement. Already these 
hopes have been almost realized by the following processes of my in- 
vention, which are now in operation on quite a large scale, and it is 
expected that the manufacture of Portland cement will be farther 
propagated throughout the United States, bringing this superior 
class of cement into more general use than heretofore, for all engi- 
neering works, it being a cement the results of which, when properly 
made, the engineer can with certainty rely upon. 

Portland cement is in rare instances made from natural rock 
wherein the requisite ingredients have been found combined in 
proper proportions; usually it is manufactured from chalk and clay, 
either by the “dry ” or “ wet” process. These methods of manufac- 
turing Portland cement are in extensive operation in Europe. At- 
tempts have been made in this country to employ the same method ; 
but owing to the difficulty of finding clay and chalk (carbonate of 
lime) containing in proper form the proper ingredients, in such 
proximity to one another as to admit of economical working, the 
attempts have not met with pecuniary success. 

Argilo-caleareous cement-rocks, called hydraulic limestones, are 
found quite abundantly in this country, and have been used exten- 
sively for the manufacture of cement; but, although containing 
silica, alumina, lime and other ingredients, they are generally inef- 
fective in themselves to produce Portland cement. ‘The cements 
made from them are generally of the common class, such, for 
instance, as the Rosendale, the Cumberland, the Shepherdstown, ete. 
I ascertained that these stones are generally deficient in the amount 
of lime they contain, but, as a rule, wherever a cement-rock or 
hydraulic-limestone formation occurs, there are also to be found 
rocks capable of producing lime, which lime, in given proportion, 
can be added to the hydraulic or cement stones, in order to arrive at 
the proper proportions of the constituents of Portland cement. All 
the ingredients required for its manufacture are thus to be obtained 
on the spot, thus overcoming the great obstacle which heretofore has 
been in the way of a successful production of Portland cement in an 
industrial way. Still another impediment exists in this country 
which prevents the manufacture of Portland cement in competition 
with the manufacturers of Europe; that is, the high price of labor in 
this country. Therefore something had to be done in order to lessen 
the labor and the time, and consequently the cost of the manufac- 
tured article “ Portland cement,” and it is this result that I have 
practically accomplished. 

In order that it may be more readily understood, I will first briefly 
describe the usual methods of manufacturing Portland cement, and 
will then state my improvements thereon. 

Portland cement is a compound of argilo-calcareous substances; 
it may be made from either natural rock or earth wherein, by 
analysis, are found in the necessary proportions silica, alumina, lime, 
magnesia, ete.; or from a combination, or from mixing carbonate of 
lime with clay of various kinds. It ean thus be made in two ways, 
known as the “ wet” and the “dry” processes. 3 

By the “wet” process clay and chalk, having been collected in 
the proper proportions, are thrown into a mill, water is added, the 
mixture is constantly stirred, and the “mix” is rendered into an 
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almost impalpable powder, causing a perfect admixture. The “ mix,” 
in a paste of about the consistency of cream, is then let to flow onto 
drying-floors heated by steam for the purpose of expelling, by arti- 
ficial heat, the excess of water; or into backs or vats about two feet 
deep set in the open air, where, by evaporation and decantation, the 
water is drawn off. Under this process the paste is cut into bricks 
or squares, and dried by artificial or natural heat, after which they 
are ready to be placed in the kilns to be calcined, to be powdered 
and to be barrelled. 

By the “dry” process the chalk and clay, or their equivalents, 
having been dried and powdered are in a dry state mixed in a dry 
mixer; they are then run into a pug-mill where just suflicient water 
is added to make a stiff paste. ‘The material, as it exudes from the 
pug-mill, is cut into bricks and carried to a drying-room; after about 
two weeks’ time it is ready to be brought to the kiln to be calcined, 
as described in the preceding process; it is then ground and barrelled. 

If the moist paste could be calcined without drying, the following 
disadvantages would be obviated : — 

(a) The immense storage room for the wet paste. 

(b) The repeated handling. 

(c) The irregularity of the manufactured article, the paste being 
composed of materials of different specific gravities. 

(d) The large capital to carry the stock of the paste in the backs, 
and of the materials requiring by the wet process from two to three 
months to dry, and by the dry process about two weeks. 

(e) The large cost of drying-floors. 

(f) The large cost of fuel required in the drying operation. 

(g) The handling of the material from the mixer to the drying-floors 
or “ backs,” and then back to the kiln, as also the great waste of 
time and money before the mixed material can be used. 

It is thus noticeable that all the disadvantages are directly due to 
the preliminary drying operation, which is performed before the cal- 
cining operation can take place, and for the following reasons : — 

Ordinary paste formed into bricks or other forms, when subjected 
in the moist state to a great heat, will fly apart, and will break off 
into powder, leaving nothing behind; therefore proper calcination 
is impossible. This effect is due to the sudden evaporation of the 
water contained in the bricks or pieces. ‘The water, in its course 
towards evaporation meets an obstacle (the coating formed on the 
outside of the bricks), and breaks it in order to escape. This scaling 
off goes on continually until the whole is reduced to powder. For 
that reason recourse is had to the method now in use of thoroughly 
drying the paste before calcining it—a process requiring great 
length of time and carried on at great cost. 

The problem to be solved is how bricks or pieces can be produced 
in a state of moisture with sufficient porosity to allow the water of 
evaporation to escape during the calcining operation without break- 
ing the bricks into small pieces or dust. 1 discovered that this result 
can be obtained by mixihg a combustible, four to five per cent (a hydro- 
carbon preferred), with the argilo-calcareous material prior to the cal- 
cining operation. I also discovered that if the material were of such 
a character as to need a small percentage of potash, which some- 
times is the case, sawdust could be used as the combustible, leaving 
with its ashes the needed potash, and producing the desired effect. In 

ractice I first mix the combustible with the dry material in powder ; 
ies add to this mixture water in sufficient quantity to make a thick 
paste; the mixing is effected in any suitable mixing apparatus. The 
paste thus produced is then in the usual way shaped into bricks or 
other forms which, in their moist state, are put into the kiln and 
subjected to the calcining operation; they should, in fact, be re- 
moved at once from the mill or place where formed, and put into the 
kiln, no delay being necessary. During the calcining operation 
the combustible contained in the brick burns out gradually, and the 
brick is thus little by little, according to the penetration of the com- 
bustion, made porous. The steam or vapor has thus afforded to it a 
free passage from the brick, and the latter, throughout the process 
of calcination, preserves its form and shape unimpaired. ‘The calci- 
nation is more uniform and regular by reason of the introduction 
throughout the brick of a heat-giving combustible. After calcina- 
tion, at the proper heat, the bricks or forms are ground, and the 
product is barrelled in the usual manner. 

The advantages of this process over the methods of manufacture 
heretofore practised are numerous, and are perceived at a glance. It 
obviates all the disadvantages before enumerated ; the need of vats or 
backs, and the acres of storage room required ; it lessens the hand- 
ling of the cement by about one-third, because it permits the paste 
to be carried directly from the mixers to the kilns; it prevents irregu- 
larity, which is the result of the wet system; it lessens the outlay of 
capital required to carry the paste for months before it is ready for 
use; it does away with drying-floors, and it also does away with all 
expense for fuel now required to dry the paste; in fact, as compared 
with both the “dry” and the “ wet” systems it reduces the time re- 

uired for its manufacture from months by the “ wet” and weeks by 
the “dry” system to but two or three days; and finally, it insures 
aregular and uniform product at a reduced reasonable price, so 
reasonable as to insure its being sold, not only in competition with 
the article imported from Europe. but in preference to all other 
cements. 

The Portland cement thus manufactured, which I shall here term 
the American Standard Portland Cement, gives the results as indi- 
cated by Table IJI, which, so far, certainly compare well with the 
very best imported Portland cement. 





In my last annual report I was able to state that, by the labors of 
this Department, and the advice given by it to the Virginia and 
Maryland cement manufacturers, they were enabled to produce hy- 
draulic cements far superior to the well-known Rosendale cement. 
That reputation has not been dimmed during the past year; the 
quality has rather been bettered, and yet the same low price still 
remains, about twenty per cent below that of the Rosendale cement, 
making an enormous saving for the public works of the District. 
Nevertheless, in all important public works Portland cement will, in 
time, take the place of the common home-made cements. 

Looking over the tables of tensile strength of the various grades 
of cement, principally where mixed with sand, the great advantage 
of using the Portland quality in preference to the common cements 
will be perceived at a glance. 

It is a well-known fact that many engineering works have only 
been made successful by the application of Portland cement. Its 
resources in application are almost innumerable. We have seen it 
applied with extraordinary success in works which heretofore were 
impossible to execute successfully. This is the principal reason why 
Ihave devoted so much time to discover a process by which to 
manufacture in this country this quality of cement, so as to facilitate 
a competition by American cement manufacturers, as well in quality 
as in price, with those of Europe. Much more can be said in regard 
to the application and qualities of the Portland cement; it would, 
however, lengthen this report, and would be more applicable in a 
treatise on the subject. 

In conclusion, | may be permitted to add again what I have al- 
ready stated in former reports, that the advancement in the art of 
manufacturing this very important cement is due to the patience and 
indefatigable labors of the Engineer Department of the District of 
Columbia, and I once more take the opportunity to thank the Com- 
missioner and the officers of his department for the facilities, aid and 
encouragement they have granted me in the prosecution of my ex- 
periments. 





LUZERNE, SWITZERLAND. 
9, the pict- 


uresqueness of the old 

town of Luzerne it is 
astonishing that more dis- 
ciples of the brush do not 
visit it. Doubtless many 
young men and maidens who 
“sketch a little in water- 
colors ”’ in the officer-in-the- 
army-and-navy style, may 
be seen at play upon 
the steamers and elsewhere, 
but they do not affect the 
little, simple nooks and 
corners which are the 
charm of the old “town. 
Mountains -under aspects 
of storm, with ever-chang- 
ing effects of light and 
shade, are the subjects 
chosen by the amateur (who 
has studied Ruskin) to be 
transferred to paper or 
canvas. ‘The real worker, 
on the contrary, is wiser ; 
he knows by sad experience 
that the only really paint- 
able scenery is the simple, and so, often enough, he steers clear of 
Switzerland; but that is no reason why he should not enjoy mountain 
air, and rejoice his heart by the sight of snowy peaks, for in almost all 
the towns and villages there is matter enough of a practicable kind to 
occupy him for weeks. At Zurich and Luzerne this is eminently the 
case, and if he can brave being mobbed by hordes of children in all 
stages of unpleasantness from the effects of sweets, cherries, or bread 
and butter, a painter cannot do better than pass his time in either 
town. 

As to hotels, perhaps the best is the Hotel des Balances, overlook- 
ing, as it does, the clear, green river, although the hotels upon the lake 
have finer views of the mountains. There, under the yellow-striped 
awning which covers the balcony, looking out upon the Reuss, with 
the variously-colored houses reflected in its clear, transparent water, 
one can almost fancy oneself in Venice; indeed, as regards purity, 
the beautiful river might consider itself insulted by being compared 
to the stagnant, odoriferous canals of the Italian city. There is a 
fascination about this river which few possess, and the very swift- 
ness with which the current rushes is an attraction in itself, particu- 
larly when seen from a baleony such as those of the Balances, or the 
restaurant of the Alpine Club hard by. From here, also, is to be 
had a very good view of the old Kapellibriicke with its water-tower, 
built in the sixteenth century as the foundation of a light-tower. 
Thence, according to some authorities, the name Lucerna, a lantern. 
The triangles formed by the beams supporting the pointed roof of 
the bridge are decorated with a series of pictures representing events 
in the history of the Canton, given by various notables of the town in 
the seventeenth century; curious, but of no artistic value. Formerly, 
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the Kapellbriicke reached across an arm of the lake, which passed 
over the present site of the esplanade up to the Hof-Kirche. On the 
north side of the river, close to the bridge, is thé Petrus-Kapelle, an 
uninteresting building but for the quaint old fresco of St. Nicholas of 
Flué, painted 1473, an alabaster bas-relief of Christ upon the Mount 
of Olives, dated 1661, and a curious old gargoyle of a dragon’s head, 
of the end of the sixteenth century. 

Turning to the left is the Kornmarkt, with the old Rathhaus, 
begun in 1602. ‘The roof is high-pitched, and garnished with many 
quaint dormer windows; the portal is a good specimen of Italian 
Renaissance; and the tower is of that curious semi-Oriental character 
so often seen in Switzerland and the Tyrol —a central minaret bear- 
ing a clock, flanked at each corner by a smaller one, all covered with 
bright-red tiles, and ending in atall vane. At the corner of the 
Kapell-gasse is a figure of a saint under a canopy, while on another 
side of the square is a seventeenth-century balcony and fountain. Pass- 
ing through this square is the general market, which is held in the 
arcades under the Rathhaus and other houses, asin Italian cities. Here, 
twice a week, is to be seen such a crowd as can only be gathered to- 
gether in a European town, and such a noise to be heard as was only 
equalled, perhaps, at the building of the Tower of Babel. Fruit, 
vegetables, live-stock and raiment are all jostled together; while the 
sweet air is polluted by most ancient and cheese-like smells, and dis- 
turbed by the moans of the long-suffering calves, and the squeaks 
and quacks of those unclean beasts and birds who never bear their 
ills without a protest. Under the colonnade is a shop which I com- 
mend to the explorer, possessing charming specimens of the cheap 
pottery of the country. 

Thence to the Miihlen-platz, and the Spreuer-briicke, with its 
pretty little conical-roofed chapel, and quaint ** Dance of Death”’ pict- 
ures, is but a step. Another charming spot is the field just outside 
the town, whence one gets a fine view of the old town and towers— 
the Museyg—with a background of mountains. Some of these towers 
date as far back as the thirteenth century, and were originally used as 
watch-towers ; two of them form gates, through one of which the Em- 
peror Sigismund entered the town in 1417, as is seen in an old wood- 
cut. Close to this gate, in the Ziiricher-strasse, is a Calvary, with an 
eight-sided, red-tiled roof, dated 1681. 

‘The Hof-Kirche, dedicated to S. Leodiger, was begun in 1633. It 
has fourteen altars—all but two in the worst possible taste—a mass of 
gilding and crude coloring, but over the one in front of the chancel- 
screen is as beautiful a Crucifix (life-size) as can be seen anywhere. 
It is painted wood, and the feet are each nailed separately, which is 
seen mostly in early missal paintings; though Velasquez and Van 
Dyck both adopted that treatment. ‘The wrought-iron screen is very 
fine; indeed, one of the features of Luzerne is the iron-work—almost 
all the balconies, inn-signs and gates being excellent in design and 
workmanship, and worthy of study. Above the high altar, which is 
of black marble, is a picture by Lanfranco, of our Lord upon the 
Mount of Olives, and at one side on the left, are very good works 
by Matteo Preti di ‘Taverna, of SS. Andrew and Maurice. The stalls 
are good seventeenth-century carved wood-work, with canopies. The 
bells, eleven in number, make themselves heard frequently and not 
disagreeably, for they are of very good tone. The organ has gained 
a tremendous reputation, and no doubt at one time was remarkably 
fine, but neither the instrument nor the performer are equal to some 
less celebrated ones in France and England. Performances are 
given every evening during the season, the great feature of which is 
a clap-trap imitation of a storm. On the other hand, the vocal and 
instrumental concerts given now and then by the Musik-liebhaber 
Gesellschaft, under the direction of Herr Arnold, are of first-rate 
character. 

The Jesuit’s church is the finest in the town, and is not a bad 
specimen of Italian Renaissance. It was commenced in 1667. The 
altar is of red marble, and has a large picture by Torriani over it. 
Here was formerly the palace, and a little farther on, on the right, 
is a purely Italian colonnade and fountain, now forming part of the 
college. 

The Franciscan church was commenced in the fourteenth century. 
Architecturally, little remains of much value, but the carved wood of 
the pulpit and stalls are good examples of seventeenth-century work. 
The Lady chapel is later (1626), its altar dating from 1723. It is 
separated from the side aisle by an iron screen (1734). Along the 
walls of the nave are painted representations of the old banners which 
were taken as trophies at the battles of Sempach, Grandson, Murten, 
etc. ‘These copies were executed in the sixteenth century. Here, 
and in the other churches, are many lamps burning before the altars 
and shrines, which are old foundations, some dating as far back as 
the fourteenth century, since when they have never been extinguished. 
Outside in the place is an eight-sided fountain in yellow sandstone, 
by Rudolph Felix (1739), from the centre ef which rises a pillar with 
a figure of St. Francis of Assisi on the top giving the benediction. 
In 1519 Hans Holbein is said to have painted a little flag on the then 
existing fountain, and some subject pictures upon the walls of the 
church, but they have long since disappeared, if they ever existed. Cer- 
tain iv is that Holbein was summoned to Luzerne in 1517 by Jakob 
von Hertenstein, bailiff of the town, to decorate his new house, both 
inside and out. The subjects were from the ancient stories of Greece 
and Rome; as Leena before her judges (the original sketch of which 
is in the Basle Museum); the stories of Tarquin and Lucretia, of 
Mucius Scevola, and of Marcus Curtius. ‘There were, besides, the 
armorial bearings of Hertenstein and his four wives, and various 








decorative designs. These all perished in 1824, wilfully destroyed 
(with many of the towers of the Musegg) after three hundred years’ 
existence, by a banker named Kndér to make way for a new house; 
but some imperfect drawings from them, made by Colonel May von 
Biiren, are still preserved in the town library. 

Hard by, at the hostelry of the Schliissel, St. Carlo Borromeo put 
up in 1570, on his way to the Council of Trent, and opposite on the 
Liebenau-haus is a curious wooden cross, which tradition says is the 
one used by the preacher Miirner to excite the Luzernese against 
their brethren of Berne and Zurich in the sixteenth century. Pict- 
uresque bits may also be found about the cloisters, through the gaps in 
which views of the lake and mountains are obtained, and innumera- 
ble old cottages and barns are to be found close to the town, in fact, 
few places of the country so abound in them. 

The museum in the Rathhaus contains a few interesting things; 
two small sixteenth-century alabaster bas-reliefs ; a rock-crystal cruci- 
fix of good workmanship; old Swiss and German stained-glass; a 
curious “ Dance of Death” series of paintings; and a fine carved cru- 
cifix, by Welch-Wyrsch, 1732-98. 

OF course, subjects for landscape pure and simple abound in the 
neighborhood and upon the lake, as, for example, about Kiissnacht ; 
but my object in writing this is to show the sort of subjects an artist 
can find in the town, within a few minutes’ walk of his hotel, without 
the effort of a long excursion accompanied by a heavy pack, a con- 
dition which makes sketching a terror to all but those of Herculean 
strength. S. BEALE. 





THE NEW EDDYSTONE LIGHT-HOUSE. 


Was : : TS T the ordinary 
meeting of the In- 
stitution of Civil 


Engineers held on the 
_ 27th of November, Mr. 
Brunlees, President, in 
the chair, a paper was 
read on “ The New Ed- 
dystone Light-House,”’ 
by Mr. William Tre- 
garthen Douglass, As- 
sociate Member Insti- 
tute Civil Engineers. 

The necessity for the 
construction of a new 
light-house on the Ed- 
dystone rocks had 
arisen in consequence 
of the faulty state of 
the gneiss rock on 
which Smeaton’s tower 
was erected, and the 
frequent eclipsing of 
the light by heavy seas 
during stormy weather. 
The latter defect was 
of little importance for 
many years after the 
erection of Smeaton’s 
light-house, when indi- 
viduality had not. been 
given to coast lights; 
but with the numerous 
coast and ship lights 
now visible on the seas surrounding this country, a reliable distinct- 
ive character for every coast light had become a necessity. 

The tower of the new Eddystone was a concave elliptic frustum, with 
a diameter of 37 feet at the bottom, standing on a cylindrical base 44 
feet in diameter, and 22 feet high, the upper surface forming a land- 
ing-platform 2 feet 6 inches above high water. The cylindrical base 
prevented in a great measure the rise of heavy seas to the upper part 
of the tower, and had the further advantage of affording a convenient 
landing-platform, thus adding considerably to the opportunities of 
relieving the light-house. With the exception of the space occupied 
by the fresh-water tanks, the tower was solid for 25 feet 6 inches 
above high-water spring tides. At the top of the solid portion, the 
wall was 8 feet 6 inches thick, diminishing to 2 feet 3 inches in the 
thinnest part of the service-room. All the stones were dovetailed 
both horizontally and vertically, as at the Wolf Rock Light-House. 
Each stone of the foundation courses was sunk to a depth of not less 
than 1 foot below the surface of the surrounding rock, and was fur- 
ther secured by two Muntz-metal bolts 1} inches in diameter, passing 
through the stone and 9 inches into the rock below, the top and bot- 
tom of each stone being fox-wedged. The tower contained nine rooms 
— the seven uppermost having a diameter of 14 feet, and a height of 
10 feet. These rooms were fitted up for the accommodation of the 
light-keepers, and the stores necessary for the efficient maintenance 
of the lights; they were rendered as far as possible fire-proof, the 
floors being of granite covered with slate; the stairs and partitions 
were of iron, and the windows and shutters of gun-metal. ‘The oil- 
rooms contained eighteen wrought-iron cisterns capable of storing 
4300 gallons of oil, and the water-tanks held, when full, 4700 gallons. 
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The masonry consisted of 2171 stones, containing 62,133 cubic feet 
of granite, or 4668 tons. The focal plane of the upper light was 133 
feet above high water, its nautical range was seventeen and one-half 
miles, and in clear weather it overlapped the beam of the electric- 
lights from the Lizard Point. The lantern was of the cylindrical 
helically-framed type adopted by the Trinity House. The glazing 
was 2 feet 6 inches higher than usual for first-order lights, this addi- 
tion being necessary to meet the requirements of the special dioptric 
apparatus. 

For the white fixed light exhibited from the three light-houses 
of Winstanley, Rudyerd, and Smeaton, at the Eddystone the 
Trinity House determined on substituting, as a distirfction, a white 
double flashing-light at half-minute periods, showing two successive 
flashes, each of about three and a half seconds’ duration, divided by 
an eclipse of about three seconds. It was also decided to show from 
a window in the tower, 40 feet below the flashing light, a sector of 
white fixed light, to cover the Hand Deeps, a dangerous shoal three 
and one-half miles north-west from the light-house. It was further 
arranged that a large bell should be sounded during foggy weather, 
twice in quick succession every half-minute, thus assimilating the 
character of the sound signal to that of the light. ‘Two bells of 40 
hundred-weight each, were mounted at opposite sides of the cornice, 
in order that a windward bell might be sounded during fog. The 
optical apparatus for the main light consisted of two superposed tiers 
of lenticular panels, twelve in each tier. Each lens panel subtended 
a horizontal angle at its foci of 30 degrees, and a vertical angle of 92 
degrees, being 474 degrees above the central plane of the lens, and 
444 degrees below it; and was composed of a central lens and thirty- 
nine annular rings or segments, there being twenty-one above and 
eighteen below the central lens. The twelve panels in each tier were 
fitted together so as to form a twelve-sided drum, each lens having its 
focus in a common centre at a distance of 920 millimetres. These 
lenses subtended the largest vertical angle of any yet constructed for 
coast illumination, the increased angle and consequent additional 
power being obtained by the adoption of heavy flint glass for the six 
highest and the three lowest rings of each panel. ‘The light was de- 
rived from two six-wick “ Douglass ” burners, one being placed in the 
common foci of each tier of lenses, the Uluminant being colza oil. 
With a ¢lear atmosphere, and the light of the Plymouth Breakwater 
Light-house (ten miles distant) distinctly visible, the lower burner 
only was worked at its minimum intensity of 450 candles, giving an 
intensity of the flashes of the optical apparatus of 37,800 candles; 
but whenever the atmosphere was so thick as to impair the visibility 
of the Breakwater light, the full power of the two burners was put in 
action, with the aggregate intensity of 1900 candles for the lamps, and 
an intensity of the optical apparatus of 159,600 candles. This inten- 
sity was about 23.3 times greater than that of the fixed light latterly 
exhibited from Smeaton’s tower, and about 5282 times that of the 
light first exhibited in the tower from tallow candles. ‘The new tower 
was built at a distance of 130 feet from Smeaton’s light-house, a large 
portion of the foundation being laid below the level of low-water 
spring tides. The estimate for the work was £78,000, and the cost 
£59,255. 

The first landing at the rock was made in July, 1878, and 
the work was carried on until December. Around the foundation of 
the base of the tower a strong coffer-dam of brick and Roman cement 
was built for getting in the foundations. By June, 1879, the work 
was sufliciently advanced for the stones to be laid in the lower courses, 
and everything was arranged for H. R. H. the Duke of Edinburgh, 
Master of Trinity House, who was to be accompanied by H. R. H. 
the Prince of Wales, to lay the foundation stone on the 12th of the 
month; but the weather being stormy the ceremony was postponed 
until the 19th of August, when the lowest stone was laid by the Duke 
of Edinburgh, assisted by the Prince of Wales. On the 17th of July, 
1880, the cylindrical base was completed, and the 38th course by the 
early part of November. On the Ist of June, 1881, the Duke of Ed- 
inburgh, when passing up Channel in H. M. S. Lively, landed at the 
rock, and laid the last stone of the tower. On the 18th of May, 1882, 
the Duke of Edinburgh completed the work, by lighting the lamps 
and formally opening the light-house. The edifice was thus erected 
and fitted up within four years of its commencement, and one year 
under the time estimated. The whole of the stones, averaging more 
than two tons each, were landed and hoisted direct into the work, from 
the deck of the steam-tender Hercules, by a chain-fall working be- 
tween an iron crane fixed at the centre of the tower, and a steam- 
winch on the deck of the Hercules, which was moored at a distance 
of thirty fathoms from the rock. 

The Town Council and inhabitants of Plymouth having expressed 
a desire that Smeaton’s light-house should be re-erected on Plymouth 
Hoe, in lieu of the Trinity House sea-mark thereat, the Trinity House 
made over to the authorities at Plymouth the lantern and four rooms 
of the tower. For taking down and shipping Smeaton’s masonry, the 
Hercules was moored at ten fathoms from the rock, and the stones 
were shipped, after the removal of the lantern, by her steam machin- 
ery, by a process exactly the reverse of that by which the stones of 
the new tower were landed. After the removal of the structure to 
the floor of the lower room, the entrance doorway and well staircase 
leading from it to the lower room were filled in with masonry, and 
an iron mast was fixed at the centre of the top of the frustum. — En- 
gineering. 





THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MADISON AVENUE M. E. CHURCH, N. E. CORNER MADISON AVE- 
NUE AND SIXTIETH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. MR. R. H. 
ROBERTSON, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

HIS church edifice, just completed, with its Sunday-school and 
lecture-room departments, covers the whole of a plot of ground, 
100 feet 5 inches on Madison Avenue, by 89 feet on Sixtieth 

Street, the area of the church proper being situated as indicated 

on ground-plan, with its front and side upon the avenue and street, 

and the portion containing the Sunday-school aiid church parlors 
upon the north of the lot, with one front on the avenue. The gross 
seating capacity of the church, including a small gallery over front 

vestibule is 754, and of the lecture-room and Sunday-school room 500 

exclusive of infant and Bible-class rooms provided in the gallery. 

The first story of the Sunday-school building is occupied by the 

church social parlors, which are treated in a thoroughly domestic 

style, and capable of being on occasions converted into one large 
room. 

An inspection of the floor plans will show the arrangement of 
stairways, and the connection between the hall-way of Sunday-school 
building and vestibule of church. 

In the matter of exterior design, the architect was somewhat re- 
stricted, not only by the shallowness of the lot, but the conditions as 
given by the building committee, which were that the building should 
be sulliciently ecclesiastical in character to prevent any misappre- 
hensions as to the purpose of the structure, and at the same time it 
was thoroughly urged that the “conventional mannerisms ” of a scho- 
lastic church design should be avoided; in other words a Gothic 
building was not wanted. This is the architect’s defence for employ- 
ing a somewhat free or romantic Romanesque style throughout. 

The exterior is built entirely of light Belleville brownstone, except 
the facing of clerestory, lantern and clock wings above belfry on the 
tower, which are of terra-cotta. The ashlar is rock-faced, the trim- 
ings fine-tooled, giving only a slight variety of shade and texture. 
All the roofs are covered with red terra-cotta tile, and the finials, 
ventilators, ete., are of the same material. 

The treatment of the interior is in general keeping with the ex- 
terior in detail, and the section indicates a nave and aisle construc- 
tion with semi-circular ceiled and panelled roofs over both, the 
space left by the vaulted form in the aisle roof against the nave wall 
being utilized for effect, by opening into it semicircular arches 
springing from the nave columns. A shallow gallery having a some- 
what triforium effect is thus obtained, and the shadow in these 
spaces thus gotten is an effective feature of the interior. The wood 
employed in finishing the interior is white-oak stained old gray in 
color, and it is intended that the prevailing tone of the decoration and 
wall-surfaces shall be copper-color, which is recalled in the windows, 
which are fitted with a combination of two thicknesses of rolled ca- 
thedral glass, leaded in simple geometrical patterns, giving great 
depth and richness of color. It is proposed to make the band at the 
level of the carved termination of the roof supports, which band runs 
unbroken around the whole interior, the main feature of the deco- 
rative scheme, and to which the other surfaces, excepting only the 
rear wall of chancel, will be subordinate. The gas-fixtures are of 
wrought polished copper. 

SKETCHES OF BOSTON IRON-WORK. BY MR. J. SIMS TROWBRIDGE, 

CINCINNATI, 0. 


SKETCHES OF BOSTON DORMERS. BY MR. A. O. ELZNER. 





ON SOME SANITARY ASPECTS OF HOUSE CON- 
STRUCTION. 
Ken 


\ 


AST winter I 
read a paper on 
building stones 

to the members 
of the architect- 
ural section of 
the Philosophical 
Society, and the 
subject attracted 
a good deal of at- 
tention among 
the architects and 
builders in the 
city, especially as 
it had a direct 
bearing on the selection of a stone suitable for the erection of the 
magnificent pile of buildings about to begin by the Corporation of 
Glasgow. An opinion was also expressed that the chemist might give 
valuable information, and make useful suggestions to the architect and 
builder if he would devote his attention to the construction of build- 
ings. The encouragement received on that occasion has induced me 
to bring before the architectural section of the Sanitary Institute a short 
paper on some of the sanitary aspects of house construction, excluding 
entirely from consideration the important subjects of drainage and 
sewerage, which I leave to others who have made them a special 
study. 

1By Wm. Wallace, Ph. D., F. R. S. E., F.C. S., F. I. C., President of the Phil- 


osophical Society of Glasgow. Read at the sixth Congress of the Sanitary In- 
stitute, Glasgow, September, 1863. 
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Granting, then, that a house is well drained, and that the plumbing 
work is properly trapped and ventilated, what is wanted to make it 
a healthy residence is that it should have plenty of light, and that it 
should contain at all times air pure and dry, or at least as pure and 
as dry as may be possible. ‘The subject of light may be dismissed in 
afew words. The importance of having large windows is perfectly 
understood, and so far as isolated buildings are concerned, it is un- 
necessary to say anything. But as regards street architecture, it is 
of the utmost importance that houses should be built of a height bear- 
ing a direct relation to the breadth of the street in which they are 
situated ; hence the paramount importance of having enacted by Par- 
liament rigid building regulations for cities and towns, in order to 
prevent the erection of tenements of such a height in proportion to 
the breadth of the street, that the windows in the lower stories get 
little or no sunlight. ‘This is a subject which has been thoroughly 
discussed in this and other cities, and I hope that in course of time, 
more stringent rules than we at present possess will be enacted. A 
fair proportion in this latitude is that the house should not exceed in 
height two-thirds of the breadth of the street; thus giving three 
stories in height for a street of 45 to 50 feet wide, and four stories for 
one of 60 to 70 feet. I say, advisedly, “ in this latitude ” ; for while at 
the equator the sun at mid-day is perpendicular or nearly so, in high 
latitudes it forms with the earth’s surface an angle more or less acute. 
Hence a street in Cairo of only 15 or 20 feet wide may be better lighted 
than one of 40 or 50 feet in Stockholm. As regards the direction of a 
street [ should prefer to live in one placed as near as possible north 
and south; in this case, and taking the west side of the street as an 
example, the sun shines from morning till mid-day in the front, and 
from mid-day till the evening in the back of the house; but in a 
street running east and west, the houses on the south side get scarcely 
any direct sunlight—in winter none at all— in front; while those on 
the north side are equally unfortunate as regards the back rooms. 
No apartment can, in my opinion, be considered a perfectly whole- 
some one which does not enjoy direct sunlight during some part of 
the day; but if an apartment must be so situated that it cannot have 
sunlight, it is some compensation that it have very large windows, so 
that it may get as much diffused daylight as possible. 

Purity of air cannot be maintained in a house unless it be thor- 
oughly dry. Setting aside the not inconsiderable quantity of water 
produced by our own breathing, and by the combustion of gas, oil and 
candles, the air in a house is liable to be rendered unwholesome from 
excess of moisture, first, by absorption of water from the rock or soil 
below, and second, from the porous stone of which the building is 
constructed. Not only is the air loaded with moisture from these 
sources, but it is rendered impure from the exhalations of fungous 
vegetation or dry-rot, which at the same time destroys the joists and 
other carpentry work, and seriously affects the stability of the house. 
It is a mistake to suppose, as many do, that dry-rot attacks only the 
wood in the basement story. It is a common occurrence for the ends 
of joists built into porous stone to become affected by fungous vegeta- 
tion; and it is frequently seen in pulling down old tenements that the 
ends of the joists are quite gone, and that, probably, for many years 
the joists have been resting only on the plaster cornices of the rooms. 
The remedy is the use of “shoes” of glazed fire-clay, or other ma- 
terial, which are built into the wall, and into which the ends of the 
joists are placed. ‘The “shoes” should be somewhat larger than the 
joists, which should be kept in position by little wedges of wood, so 
that air can play freely around the ends of the joists. Such protected 
joists will last for hundreds of years, if other circumstances are favor- 
able. 

The porosity of most varieties of building stone is remarkable. In 
the paper to Which I have already referred, I have given, besides 
other properties, the quantity of water capable of being absorbed by 
the stone when air-dried. By weight it ranges from 3.4 per cent in the 
celebrated Craigleith stone to 7.2 per cent in the red sandstone found 
in Wemyss Bay, on the Firth of Clyde. ‘he significance of this 
property of porosity is still more readily appreciated if we take the 
amount of water absorbed by bulk instead of weight. One hundred 
parts by measure of the hardest and best freestone take up about 
eight parts of water, and the inferior kinds 12 to 15 parts. A cubic 
foot of the stone will therefore absorb from 5 to 9 pounds of water, 
or from half a gallon to nine-tenths of a gallon.. The absorption of 
water by certain kinds of stone is so rapid that in slight showers of 
rain the whole of the water that falls is imbibed; and although a 
great part of this evaporates afterwards from the surface of this 
stone, a portion must always find its way inwards, and this is espe- 
cially the case when the surface of the stone is kept constantly wet by 
continued rain. 

Another property of freestone is its power of permitting the pas- 
sage of air or other gas by transpiration and diffusion. A cube of 
stone varnished over on four sides and enclosed on the other two in 
an air-tight case, provided with inlet and outlet tubes, permits the 
passage of coal-gas to such an extent that the gas can be lighted 
and will continue to burn, even although the pressure is not more 
than an inch of water. The same thing applies to other building 
stones which we, more or less, possess, and to bricks, unless these 
have been exposed to a temperature high enough to flux the material 
of which they are made. ‘The quantity of air diffused into and out 


of a house by the walls must be very considerable, and as it is a 
process that is constantly going on, it must necessarily exercise an 
appreciable influence in maintaining the purity of the air in dwelling- 
If, however, the stone or brick is saturated with water, the 


houses. 





porosity is, for the time being, destroyed; or, if there is any air dif- 
fused at all it will be loaded with watery vapor, and therefore of less 
value, in a sanitary point of view, than it would be with only its normal 
proportion of moisture. Besides this evil there is the more serious 
one of the water actually reaching the joists and other wood, such as 
“dorks,” and wall-plates and straps, and causing these to decay, and 
so interfering with the stability of the structure. Coating the stone with 
oil, paint, silicate of soda solution, or other means of rendering it im- 
pervious to water, prevents the absorption of rain; but it also, at the 
same time, destroys the valuable property of diffusing pure air into, 
and impure air out of the house. The only way I kuow of securing 
the advantages of the porosity of the stone and preventing the inju- 
rious action to which | have referred, is to have double walls, with a 
space of a few inches between, into which air is freely admitted by 
openings in the wall at top an bottom, placed in such a manner that 
rain will not enter them or lodge in them. The openings may be 
about three inches square, and placed about six inches apart, and 
they should be sloped upwards for the reason I have just stated. ‘The 
inner wall may be of brick, either 4} to 9 inches thick according to 
the height of the building, and it should be tied into the outer wall 
by pieces of thick iron wire with angled ends. The system of build- 
ing with concrete blocks, pursued in Sandown, Ventnor and other 
places in the Isle of Wight, is well adapted for constructing walls on 
the principle I have indicated. The blocks of concrete are about 18 
inches wide, by 12 inches, and are of two thicknesses, those for the 
outer wall being 4 or 5 inches, and for the inner about 3 or 3} inches 
in thickness, and these are tied together by pieces of iron wire, with 
a space of about three inches between them. This forms what looks 
to those accustomed to the two-foot thick solid walls of Scottish 
houses, a very flimsy wall, but it appears to be sufliciently strong 
for a building of two stories in height, and with a few openings above 
and below for the admission of air into the space between the outer 
and inner walls, it would form a structure which, in a sanitary point 
of view, would be perfect, although I would prefer to have the inner 
wall of brick, which is more porous than the blocks of concrete, 
formed of fine gravel and cement, which are used in the Isle of 
Wight. 

It is a common observation that, in spite of every care being taken 
in the construction of a building, the joints of the stone are often im- 
perfect and admit water freely, especially when the rain is aecom- 
panied, as it often is, by high wind, especially when the wind comes 
from the southwest. To prevent the rain penetrating it is customary 
in some districts to build, not on a flat bed, but one sloping slightly 
upwards. This is a system highly to be commended; and if it be 
objected to on the ground of giving less stability to the building than 
work upon a perfectly level bed, this objection might be overcome by 
making the greater part of the bed level, with about two inches of 
the stone on the exterior side of the wall slightly bevelled. 

In the case of rubble walls the best that can be done, probably, is 
to point them with a mixture of Portland cement with twice its bulk 
of sand, taking care that the sand is not too fine; and then to white- 
wash the entire walls with Portland cement, a process which may be 
repeated with advantage. But the pointing should not be done until 
the walls have had a summer’s sun and are practically dry; other- 
wise the greater part of the water in the walls will evaporate inwards, 
that is, into the house, and so keep the atmosphere damp for a longer 
time than is actually necessary. A two-foot wall will not dry thor- 
oughly, however, in less than two years. 

As regards the interior of houses, plaster, whether on brick or lath, 
is exceedingly porous, and permits of a ready diffusion of gases; and 
a wall merely whitewashed or colored with distemper is better in a 
sanitary point of view than one that is covered with oil paint, which 
becomes by this process practically impervious to the passage of gases. 
Wall-papers are probably not so bad in this respect as oil paint, but 
are certainly inferior to distemper or whitewash. 

The foundation of a house and the basement are the most impor- 
tant parts of it as regards its sanitary condition. The most perfect 
foundation upon which a house can be built is a solid platform of con- 
crete, extending over the entire area of the building, and from two to 
three feet in thickness, according to the height of the walls, and 
coated over on the top with nearly pure cement. No damp could 
penetrate this mass; but I would not, even in this case, lay the 
sleeper joists upon the concrete, but would place them at a suflicient 
height to obtain ventilation of the space below the floor. In case of 
accident, arising from the bursting of water-pipes or other causes, I 
would make the concrete with a slight upward slope towards the 
centre of the area, so that water could run away freely through the 
ventilating gratings. This would be a somewhat expensive founda- 
tion, but I think it would be a most satisfactory one. Another system 
which would probably prove equally good is to build the foundation 
walls and dwarf walls up to a certain level, fill in the interior spaces 
with broken material to the same level, and cover the whole surface 
with a layer of Portland cement, with two parts coarse sand three 
inches thick. Another system still is to place a damp-course of slate 
or slatey stone, bedded in Portland cement, on the whole of the walls; 
fill up the whole foundation to the same level with broken material, 
and cover this, but not the walls, with asphalt. ‘This makes excelient 
foundation, but the filling-in is generally omitted, the architect being 
content with a damp-course on the walls just below the sleeper joists, 
and levelling the interior space and asphalting. In this way 1 have 
seen very serious evil resulting from the absorption of water from the 
soil by the portion of the walls below the damp-course, then giving off 
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sufficient watery vapor to keep the space below the floor quite damp’ 
and to introduce dry-rot to a most alarming extent. It is a not un- 
common practice to neglect the precaution of putting a damp-courze 
on dwarf walls, in which case dry-rot is almost certain to occur unless 
there is profuse ventilation. In such a case the joists should be laid 
not on a wall-plate of wood, but upon roofing-slates placed below 
each joist, but it is better to place along the top of the dwarf walls a 
complete anti-damp course of roofing-slates bedded in cement, and 
upon this to lay a wall-plate in the usual manner. 

With regard to the ventilation of the space below the basement 
floor, it is a safe rule to have gratings all round the building, if it is a 
detached house, not more than 10 feet apart; but if it is in a street 
where ventilation can be obtained only in front and back, the gratings 
should not be more than 5 or 6 feet apart, and should be of ample 
size, say 10 inches by 6. In order to facilitate the free circulation of 
air, the dwarf walls and partition walls should have numerous and 
large openings. It may be objected that such ample ventilation as 
I have indivated would make a cold basement story; but the simple 
remedy is to put ashes, with or without lime, below the floor, in the 
same way that deafening is applied to the upper floors. 

In a wet climate, such as ours, in which it is not an uncommon 
occurrence to have half an inch of rain falling in a single day, it is a 
proper thing to cover the chimney-tops, in order to prevent rain from 
coming down and keeping the gable walls to some extent constantly 
damp, and it is a good thing to combine with the cover a means of 
preventing down-draught in the chimneys during high winds. The 
cover which I recommend is one having a flat top with a space below, 
the whole chimney-top and cover being constructed of galvanized- 
iron. The chimney is 10 inches diameter at the bottom and 8 inches 
at the top, the cover is 12 inches diameter, and the space between the 
top of the chimney and the top of the cover is 4 inches. ‘ihe cover 
is supported on three iron rods, and is fixed by nuts in the top, which 
are easily removed when the chimney is to be swept. All chimneys 
should be lined with fire-brick cylinders, very carefully jointed, other- 
wise a great deal of watery vapor from the combustion of the coal 
will find its way into the gable walls, and there may be trouble also 
from smoke. A chimney from a gas-stove, unless kept open below, is 
certain to give trouble from the condensation of water. Every cubic 
foot of coal-gas gives by combustion about an ounce of water; and as 
gas-stoves consume from 10 to 30 cubic feet per hour, a very large 
quantity of water is produced. In ordinary coal fires the large pro- 
portion of heat wasted up the chimney prevents any considerable 
condensation of water, unless when a fire is just lighted; but in the 
case of gas-stoves the heat passing up the chimney is comparatively 
small, and is probably never sufficient to prevent entirely the con- 
densation of water. 

In this brief sketch I have taken up only one branch of my sub- 
ject, and I do not propose to deal with others, such as the ventilation 
of dwelling-houses and public buildings; but I shall merely notice, in 
conclusion, an exceedingly simple means of ventilating apartments, 
which I have found to give excellent results. It is to put in every 
window in a house a series of perpendicular holes, one inch in diam- 
eter, in the lower frame of the top sash of the windows. The holes 
may vary in number from three to six, according to the breadth of the 
window, and I may say that I have not found it necessary, even 
during the prevalence of the highest wind, or during the coldest 
weather, to close any of these orifices. 
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THE PUMP-DREDGE. 


aon T a meeting of the 
< ° A Society, December 
a 5th, 1883, a paper 

by Mr. L. J. Le 
Conte, M. Am. Soc. 
C. E., describing the 
dredging operations at 
Oakland Harbor, Cali- 
fornia, was, in the 
absence of the writer, 
read by the Secretary. 
The work described 
was the excavation 
of a tidal basin, and 
the deposit of the ex- 
cavated material on 
the adjoining salt 
marshes. ‘The ma- 
chine used was a 
pump-dredge, with a 
cutting apparatus 
consisting of a hori- 
zontal wheel with or- 
dinary plows upon its 
lower face. The rota- 
tion of this wheel 
makes the excavation. Over this cutter, and partly surrounding it is 
a hood, which allows water to enter only from beneath. Over the 
top of this hood a twenty-inch pipe leads up to the large centrifugal 
pump of six feet in diameter. From this a line of wrought-iron pipe 
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supported partly on pontoons and partly on the marsh, extends sev- 
eral hundred feet upon the tract to be reclaimed. ‘The material, 
after leaving the cutter, is taken up by the water, passes through 
the pump and through the pipe to its place of deposit, without at 
any time during the transportation coming to a state of rest. The 
engines are two 16” x 20” engines, used exclusively for driving the 
centrifugal pump, and two 12” x 12” engines for driving the cutting 
apparatus, swinging the gear, etc. The steam is supplied by two 
one hundred horse-power boilers, generally carrying ninety to ninety- 
five pounds of steam. The amount of material transported with the 
water runs at times as high as forty per cent by volume, but expe- 
rience has shown that in the material excavated at this point, which 
is a blue clay mud, it is not advisable to carry more than fifteen per 
cent, particularly in order to secure a uniform distribution at the 
place of deposit. The total quantity moved by one dredge in eight 
months was 250,000 cubic yards. ‘The best work in one month was 
somewhat over 60,000 cubic yards in two hundred and thirty engine 
hours; the average distance of transportation being 1,100 feet. 
The greater distance transported was during October, when 45,000 
yards were deposited in one hundred and ninety engine hours through 
1,600 to 2,000 feet of twenty-inch pipe. The average daily expense 
account was stated as approximately $102, but this did not include 
the cost of the nine or ten men on shore, employed to secure a proper 
disposition of the material, particularly as the fill approaches com- 
pletion, nor did it include the cost of retaining embankments where 
required. The result of the work was stated to be, with this one 
pump-dredge, an average of 30,000 cubic yards, measured in the cut 
at a maximum cost of 10 cents per cubic yard, and in one particular 
month of twenty-three days work, 60,000 cubic yards were deposited 
on shore at a distance of 1,600 to 2,000 feet from the dredge at acost 
of 5 cents per cubic yard. The complete distribution of the material 
at the place of deposit has been very satisfactory, the result being a 
cluster of cones whose slopes are very flat — not more than one and 
one-half per cent, and frequently so slight as to appear almost level. 
The paper was discussed by the members present. 





“STANDARD” BUILDINGS. 


N consequence of a re- 
quest made by a sub- 
scriber, we publish as 

follows the new regula- 
tions of the New York 
Board of Fire Under- 
writers : — 

Standard Building.—1. 
Walls of brick, of the 
thickness re- 
quired by the 
present build- 
ing law (See- 
tion 6), with 
projections 
to receive 
the beams, 
and coped. 
Charge for 
de ficiencies : 
If of stone or 
iron, or if the 
walls be of 
less than the 
standard 
thickness, 
five cents per 
$100 of insur- 
ance; if with- 
out  projec- 
tions, unless 
the walls are 
of sufficient 
thickness to 
admit of 12 
inches of 
brick between the ends of the beams on each story, five cents. 

2. Roof of iron or copper upon iron rafters, and without skylights; 
or of brick or the patent roofs approved by the Board. Charge for 
deficiencies: If metal, slate or tile on wooden rafters, or of composi- 
tion approved by Committee on Surveys, five cents; if composition 
not approved, ten cents; if skylight through roof only, unless said 
skylight is of heavy glass, at least one-half inch in thickness, in iron 
frame or with iron shutters, five cents. 

3. Area: There shall not be more than 5,000 square feet of 
ground covered by the building, unless it be subdivided by one or 
more party-walls extending from the foundation to and through the 
roof, and coped. Charges for deficiencies: For every additional 2,000 
square feet or fraction of 2,000 square feet, of space between walls, 
five cents. 

4. Shutters of iron or other fire-proof material, approved by the 
Committee on Surveys, having suitable iron frames to all windows, 
except the first floor front, to be placed either inside or outside, at 
least four inches from any wood-work and from the window frames 
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and casings, unless they be of metal. The eentre row of shutters on 
the front, above first story, to be so arranged as to be opened from 
the outside. All shutters must be closed at night. Charges for deti- 
ciencies: If without approved shutters to rear or side windows, not 
opening on the street, ten cents; if without approved shutters to 
front windows, five cents; if without approved shutters to side win- 
dows, five cents; rolling iron shutters to doors and windows, unless 
they can be opened from the outside, five cents. No charge is to be 
made for the absence of shutters in warehouses having a space of 
125 feet in front. Storage stores are to have double shutters on 
front, rear and sides; storage stores not having double shutters will 
be charged in addition to the schedule rate of five cents. Single 
shutters only will be required in storage stores fronting on the water, 
or having a space of 125 feet in front. 

5. Parapet walls to be at least 4 feet high above the roof, 12 inches 
thick, and coped, and to have openings above the roof suitable for fire 
defense. If without 4 feet of parapet walls separating the building 
from adjoining buildings, a charge of ten cents will be made for the 
deficiency. 

6. Cornices or gutters of brick or of metal, if secured to the build- 
ing by metal fastenings only and without backing of wood. If gutters 
or cornices are wood, a charge of ten cents will be made for the 
deficiency. 

Standard Building Rule 7 requires floors to be without skylight, 
elevator or hatchway openings, and a charge of ten cents will be 
made if there are skylight openings through one or more floors, unless 
with iron frame and heavy plate-glass not less than three-fourths 
inch in thickness, or having iron shutters or suitable trap-doors. 
Hatchway openings not provided with trap-doors as approved by the 
Committee on Surveys will be charged for at the rate of ten cents 
additional. An extra charge of twenty cents will be made for open 
elevators. 

Rule 8 requires that stairways shall be closed, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Committee on Surveys, and if not so closed, a charge 
of ten cents will be made for the deficiency. 

Rule 9 fixes the standard height of buildings at 60 feet, and for 
every 10 feet or fraction thereof in excess of 60. feet in height up to 
80 feet, a charge of five cents will be made. Over 80 feet, for every 
additional 5 feet or fraction thereof, five cents will be charged. 

The standard width of streets is fixed by Rule 10 at 50 feet, and 
warehouses on streets less than 50 feet in width will be rated ten 
cents additional. 

Rule 11 deals with buildings having mansard roofs, and defines 
the standard as follows : — 

If constructed entirely of iron and covered with slate or metal, or 
lined by fire-proof material and approved by the Committee on Sur- 
veys, and having walls through the roof and coped, no wood being 
used in its construction, and there being heavy iron shutters to all 
openings, they will be subject only tocharge for height, which from 
the main cornice to the top of the roof shall be added to the height 
of the building below the main cornice in determining the entire 
height of the building. Charges for deficiencies: Mansard roof vary- 
ing in any particular, to be subject, in addition to the charge for 
height, to an extra specific charge of fifty cents; if over 70 feet in 
height, the addition to be one hundred cents. A semi-mansard roof is 
intended to apply to such roofs as have been altered in part, or half 
a story added, or with frame structures upon the roof, which cannot 
be strictly ranked as mansard roofs, and are subject to an additional 
charge of twenty-five cents. 

An additional rate is also to be charged for external exposures. 


CALCULATING A SCHOOL-HOUSE FLOOR. 


BIRMINGHAM, CONN., December 18, 1883. 
To tHe Epirors or THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs,— Will you be kind enough to give your opinion con- 
cerning the following: a school-house is being erected here, in which 
are several rooms with floors supported by spruce joists, 2” x 14”, 12 
inches apart from centres, with a clear span of 30 feet. 

Trautwine’s formula for calculating the strength of timbers when 

P ° Cha? 
supported at both ends and loaded uniformly is W=—;—x 2, 
with a factor of safety of 8, for ordinary use; but Clark, in a note 
prefacing his treatise on “ Building Superintendence,” in view of the 
recent experiments of Professor Lanza, says, if one-half of Trautwine’s 
constant be taken as the true one, and a factor of safety of four be 


allowed, the result will be approximately correct. ‘The corrected 
2 
formula will read Wa=tO" xo. In this case C= 450(Traut.) 


b= 2”, d=14", L=30'. Then the foregoing formula becomes 
225 x 2 x 196 xX2= W= 1470 pounds. 

The New York building law requires an allowance of not less than 
120 pounds weight per square foot plus weight of floor itself. The 
double floor will weigh about 6 pounds per square foot, and the plas- 
ter, etc., below about 8 pounds, making 14 pounds per square foot for 
flooring and plastering. ‘The joist itself will weigh about 180 pounds. 
As the span is 30 feet, and the distance from centre of one space to 
centre of next is 12 inches, each joist will carry the weight upon 30 


square feet, which will be 5-35 + goscii + 180 = 4200 pounds, an 


amount nearly three times as great as the beam should bear according 
to the formula. 
I hold that 120 pounds per foot is not an excessive estimate for the 














weight of scholars and furniture (ILaswell allows 175 pounds for pub- 
lic buildings), and that the floor, while it will probably stay in place, 
is not as strong as it ought to be. Am I correct? ARCHITECT. 


[WE should like to make sure that “ Architect’s ’’ observation of facts is 
quite exact. Spruce beams only two inches wide by fourteen inches deep 
ure very rarely used, and unless braced laterally by frequent rows of bridg- 
ing would be liable to fail by turning over sideways, under a strain much 
short of their breaking weight. Supposing, however, the dimensions given 
to be correct, and ample bridging to be provided, we should say that the 
beams were just strong enough for class-rooms where the load upon them 
would be so scattered by the light and bulky desks as rarely, if ever, to ex- 
ceed an average amount of 25 to 30 pounds to the square foot, For a school 
hall or exhibition room the case would be different, and although in such a 
room, filled with settees, the average load on the floor could hardly reach 
50 pounds to the square foot, the beams would have to be one-half stronger, 
say 3’ x 14’’, to carry it safely. For ante-rooms and passageways, liable 
to be packed with a moving crowd, the New York allowance of 120 pounds 
load to the square foot of floor might not be too much, and the dimen- 
sions of the beams should be calculated accordingly. The estimates of load 
given in the New York building law should not be depended upon. With 
the factor of safety of three, required by that law, and the constants speci- 
fied, the sizes of beams derived trom the formula would be much too small, 
but the necessary element of safety is to a certain extent supplied by insist- 
ing upon theoretical loads which for ordinary buildings are greatly in excess 
of the actual ones. It is only necessary to reflect that in a room, 25’ x 30’, 
arranged with 60 single desks, for 60 children, the total extraneous load on 
the floor, supposing the desks and the books in them to weigh 50 pounds 
each, and the children 60 pounds each on an average, would be 6600 
pounds, or, adding the weight of the teacher and his desk, and a globe or 
two, perhaps 7000 pounds, making a total distributed load of 9 pounds on 
each square foot, to see that 75 pounds, or 120 pounds as the New York law 
oy is an unreasonably large allowance.— Eps. AMERICAN ARCHI- 
TECT. 





THE CINCINNATI GARFIELD MONUMENT COMPETI- 
TION. 
December 17, 1883. 
To THE Epitors or THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, — Referring to your editorial notice of Mr. Rebisso’s 
complaint against the Cincinnati Garfield Monument Committee, al- 
low me to add that your premises are not entirely correct. At the 
time of Mr. Rebisso’s published card, the committee had indeed 
adopted a model of a competitor who had violated the principal terms 
of the programme, but they had not announced their decision pub- 
licly. Afterwards, however, on the protest of the other competi- 
tors, they reconsidered their decision, and falling back upon their 
reserved right (see circular) to reject any or all designs, declared 
that none was adopted, but ordered the honorarium to be paid to all 
competitors | It is not my purpose to discuss here the measure ir 
which they impeached their fame as men of honor in so doing ; but 
to ask your opinion as to how such action affects the legal aspect of 
the case, and the right of the competitors to claim full compensation 
for their expended time and trouble —the honorarium, as usual, 
amounting to only about ten per cent of a fair valuation thereof. 

As the matter stands, the committee not having in its individual re- 
lations with each disappointed competitor violated a single item of the 
circular, I cannot see on what grounds any further claim could be made. 
I wish I could, for I should rejoice to be able to teach one set of com- 
mittee ignoramuses (not to use a worse name) a much-needed les- 
son. Why should not these competitions be regulated by national 
laws, provided we can lay our hands on a Congress with brains 
enough to properly frame them? Very sincerely, 

“ A CoMPETITOR.” 

[WE are glad to be furnished with some additional particulars in regard 
to this matter, but do not hesitate to say that if the published invitation ex- 
pressly reserved to the committee the right to reject all the models. none of 
those who thought fit to accept such terms can complain at their doing so. 
In regard to the regulation of artistic competitions in general, it may be sug- 
gested to our correspondent that there is a body of persons much more inter- 
ested than the United States Congress in having such contests hom rably 
and successfully carried out, as well as more influential in securing the en- 
forcement of such regulations as it may adopt. This body is composed of 
the artists themselves, who have only to resolve upon the terms on which 
they will insist in such cases to find them universally accepted. If there is 
anything certain in this world, it is that important buildings, or works of 
sculpture or decoration, will not be executed withont the aid of architects or 
artists; and that this professional assistance will be secured, whatever it 
may cost. Moreover, the service which is desired by the public is not that 
of the dishonest or incapable hangers-on of the artistic professions; but of 
the best-trained and most competent members of each, and these, by a little 
courage and concert of action, have it in their power at any moment to 
change the whole system of competitions in this country. The only essen- 
tial condition is that whatever rules are thought desirable by artists for the 
regulation of competitions should be unanimously adopted, and rigorously 
adhered to. So long as an occasional lion is to be seen among the curs who 
yelp and squabble for the small bones which committees hold out, just so 
long will committees believe that, notwithstanding their size, lions need 
nothing more than small bones for their proper nourishment. If the noble 
beasts would simply with one accord remain in their dens until an adequate 
bait should be offered them, the hunters would not be long in providing it. 
To illustrate this principle we need only refer to the competition about 
which our correspondent writes, Speaking, as he does, with pardonable 
bitterness of the paltry dodge by which the committee revenged itself upon 
the sculptors who objected to being made the victims of an apparent trick, 
he forgets that the competitors themselves, by accepting unworthy terms, 
invited just such treatment as that which they received. If they had de- 
clined to undertake the task proposed to them until they were axsured be- 
yond a doubt of such treatment as artists in other countries expect, they 
would probably have secured that assurance; or if not, they would at least 
have been warned in time to keep clear of the whole affair. 

One other puint should be kept in mind by those who wish to make com- 
petitions here what they are abroad — that artists who suffer from the bad 
faith of committees must not content themselves with the puling complaints 
in the newspapers and indignant resolutions in their clubs which give the 
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average business man so much amusement, but should demand the exact 
and literal performance of the coutract to which they form one party; pro- 
ceeding, if their representations are not received with proper attention, to 
enforce their rights at law. If we are correctly informed as to the circum- 
stances two or three controversies of this kind have recently.occurred, which 
if carried into court, would serve to illustrate the common law on the sub- 
ject in a manner somewhat startling to committees of the ordinary kind. 

f, as is probably the case, lack of courage and money on tle part of the 
sufferers prevents them from trying to obtaiu the redress of their grievances, 
the artistic professions might do worse than take up their cause, advancing 
the small sums necessary to secure proper legal advocates, and sustaining 
them by expressions of sympathy. If, after this was done, and justice ob- 
tained, the painters, sculptors, and architects of the United States would 
agree in adopting rules for the government of the competitions in which 
they may take part, similar to those observed on the other side of the ocean, 
they would soon see these trials become a means for exciting and rewarding 
the highest efforts of the best men, instead of a pretext for defrauding and 
degrading both art and artists. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ] 





TRUSTEES’ MEETING, A. I. A. 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, SECRETARY’S OFFICE, 
Newpurt, R. I., December 26, 1883. 
To tHE Epitors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 

Gentlemen,— At a meeting of the Board of Trustees, A. I. A., held 
in the city of New York on Wednesday, December 19, the following 
minute of respect and esteem was presented. 

“The death of our late Fellow, Mr. Henry Fernbach, of New 
York city, is a loss so great that it is vain to attempt to estimate it. 

“It is rare, indeed, to find a man combining, as he did, such large 
proportions of wit, kindness, energy, integrity and intellect. It is 
rare to find an architect holding ground among the foremost of his 

rofession, and practising it actively and wideiy for so many years ; 
nw as he had. not an enemy, but hosts of friends among his 
employés, his clients and his professional brethren. 

“ He was devoted to his art, and his ready help in all matters which 
tended to elevate it and further its higher aims, together with his 
realy sympathy for its practitioners, and especially for the members 
of this Institute, were marked features in a character illuminated by 
the genial glow of a warm heart.” 

The Board thereupon resolved “that the above minute of respect 
and esteem be entered upon our record, and that the Secretary be 
instructed to forward a copy of the same to the widow of Mr. Fern- 
bach, and that a copy be sent to the American Architect and Build- 
tng News.” Very respectfully, Gro. C. Mason, Jr., 

Secretary, A. I. A, 





WATER-PROOFING FOR WALLS. 


St. Louis, December 22, 1883. 
To THE EpitTors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — ; 
Gentlemen,— As an answer to the question asked by Mr. Burns in 
the American Architect for December 15, I will say that I use a com- 
pound composed largely of parafline, with other ingredients added 
simply to increase its durability, and prevent the growth of fungus, 
and have it covered by United States patents; also, a patent on the 
method and apparatus for applying it with heat ; another on my method 
of cleaning a wall after treating it; and still another patent on a solu- 
tion of the parafline in hydro-carbon, by means of which I can treat 
stone without heat by applying the parafline in a dissolved state. 
Mr. Burns has perhaps seen the process being applied by the men 
of Joseph Chapmaa, the purchaser of the right for Philadelphia. 
Yours truly, Tueopore Liunt. 





PRESSED-BRICK FACINGS. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., December 16, 1883. 

To tne Epitors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 

Gentlemen.— Will you be kind enough to publish, or send us by 
mail, a specification for a good job of pressed-brick work as done on the 
tall houses in New York and Boston. There are very few houses 
in this part of the country on which the pressed-brick runs higher 
than four stories, and on the few houses where it has been run higher, 
trouble has been caused by the difference in shrinkage between 
the wide joints of the common brick and the thin joints of the pressed- 
brick ; the effect being to throw ail the weight on the pressed-brick, 
and in some cases to crack it, and bulge ic out at the bottom. If 
our brethren in the East have found a sure cure for this trouble we 
would be glad to hear what it is. Very truly yours, 
McDonavp Bros. 

tIn the high New York buildings faced with pressed-brick, the backing is 
alwavs laid in cement and sand withvut lime, and bonded thoroughly with 
the face by clipping the corners of the pressed-brick every five or seven 
courses, and laying rows of diagonal headers behind them; or by splitting a 
course of face-bricks in halves, every foot or soin height, and laying a contin- 
uous row of ordinary headers behind them.—Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITEC7.] 





DESIGNS FOR CHEAP HOUSES. 
Boston, December 30, 1883. 
To THE EpITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs,—I have seen and read with pleasure the competition in 
your journal in regard to a $3,000 and a $1,500 house, but would be 
still better pleased if you would go a little lower, say $1,000 (but not 
as J. ‘I’. B. wants, in your issue of October 6, I think, which is an- 
swered in a later issue by an architect from Dover, N. H.), for a 















single house suitable for one or two families. Could you not work it 
some way that builders as well as architects would become interested 
in the matter, and by that means, or your work, give information of 
value to the general public. I would like to see what our builders 
can do, and I feel assured that there are more than I with the same 
thought and desire in their minds—a little home for themselves in the 
suburbs. Please consider this matter, and do not throw this in the 
waste-paper basket, as it has cost me an amount of trouble to write 
it. CEREs. 





EXTERMINATING WHITE ANTS. 


CHICAGO, ILL., December 19, 1883. 
To THE Epritors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Gentlemen,— Can you, or any of the readers of the Architect give 
the name of any preparation to prevent the destruction of timber by 
white ants in tropical climates. An early reply to the above in the 
Architect will be regarded as a kind favor. 

Yours respectfully, T. N. Bexu. 

[CrEosoTInG, if thoroughly done, will protect timber against the white 
ant. A wash of arsenic, or painting with Paris green or other arsenical 
pigments, is said to keep the insects away from wood so treated. A rather 
novel mode of preventing the ravages of white ants, which we have lately 
seen recommended, consists simply in the introduction of a swarm of red 
ants into the buildings infested with the more destructive insect. The red 
ants pursue their soft-bodied white brethren everywhere, and soon extermi- 
nate them.— Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. | 





WHERE TO STOP THE STAFF-BEAD. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., December 13, 1883. 
To THE Epitors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs,— To settle a dispute between two draughtsmen, will you 
kindly state which is the better construction in ordinary windows, 
without muilions or transoms,—for the “ staff-bead ”’ to come down 
upon the stone sill, or to stop on the wood sill. Il. 

[Iv is decidedly preferable to make the wooden sill so wide that the staff- 
bead will stop upon it. The stone sill is thus better covered and may be 
made of less depth. Moreover, the staff-bead is less liable to rot out at the 
bottom if it stops upon the wood-work than if it runs down to the dam 
stone; and finally, the extra projection of the sill required to stop the staff- 
beads is of great service where outside blinds are to be hung to the frame, 
A little money is saved to the frame-maker by running the staff-beads down 
past the sill, but this is more than counterbalanced by the saving which can 
be made in the stone sills if the other form of frame be used.— Eps, AMERI- 
CAN ARCHITECT.] 





THE FALL OF A MARKET-HOUSE ROOF. 
LANCASTER, PA., December 26, 1883. 

To tne Epitors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 

Gentlemen,—Enclosed you will please find a clipping describing the 
disaster which befel our public market-house. ‘There are no profes- 
sional architects in this city, and but few builders who possess a good 
theoretical knowledge of building construction. In this instance the 
corporation engaged the services of a man to design the building who 
has no connection whatever with the building trade, neither as an 
architect, builder, nor mechanic, and when one considers the terrible 
loss of life which would have undoubtedly been the result had the 
building collapsed a few hours later, it impresses one very forcibly 
that the capabilities of the architect of such a building should be of 
no ordinary ability. 

On opposite side is sketch of roof-truss and dimensions, etc. 

Yours, ete. C. E. Urnan. 

(Tue roof of the market-house in question was crushed by the weight of 
snow upon it, and fell in very early on Christmas morning, just in time to 
avoid killing many persons out of the crowd which would have filled it a 
few hours later. As shown in the sketch which our correspondent kindly 
encloses, the structure was one story in height, covered with a curved roof 
supported on arched lattice-girders of wood, tied at the feet with iron rods, 
The tie-rods were one and one-fourth inches in diameter, but not being 
upset at the ends, the effective diameter was reduced by the cutting of the 
screw-threads to one inch. We do not know the distance between the trusses, 
or the material o: the roofing, so that it is impossible to say just what the 
strain upon the tie-rods may have been ; but it is not surprising to learn that 
nearly all of them were fuund to be broken at the nuts. —Evs. AMERICAN 
ARCHITECT, } 





Roor-WaTer as A Motive Power IN THE Tropics. —It has oc- 
curred to a gentleman resident in Georgetown, West Indies, that a pos- 
sibly valuable source of energy is allowed to run to waste in the 
tropics in the shape of the water which pours off the roofs of the 
houses whenever there is a shower. ‘The gentleman in question, in a 
lecture delivered recently before a local society, said that, “ having been 
frequently struck by the great volume of water discharged from roofs 
during heavy tropical rains, it occurred to me that the power so wasted 
might be utilized in some way by converting it into electricity by the 
following means: The water from each roof might be conducted into 
one main down-pipe, in which would work a small turbine-wheel driv- 
ing a dynamo-electric machine, the electricity so developed by every 
passing shower to be stored in accumulators of the type of Faure’s 
secondary batteries. These, as they became charged in variable time, 
depending on the rainfall, could be collected and stored at central 
depots, from whence the power could afterward be distributed uni- 
formly, either by electro-dynamic engines, or utilized directly for elec- 
tric lighting.” — Scientific American. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 





[Although a large portion of the building satettgones 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the editors 
greatly desire to receive voluntary information, espe- 
eially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 





BUILDING PATENTS. 


[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
together with full detail illustrations, may be obtarned 
of the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 
twenty-five cents.) 





290,669, HYDRAULIC ELEVATOR.— Norman C, Bas- 
sett, Chicago, II). 

290,662. STEAM-HEATING AFPPARATUS.— James H, 
Blessing, Albany, N.Y. 


290,605. STHAM-KADIATOR. — John Collis, Des 
Moines, Io. 
290,674. AUTOMATIC BELT-SHIFTER FOR ELEVA- 


Tors. —Frauk W. Fuller, San Francisco, Cal. 
290,731. EAVEs‘TROoUGH HANG! R.—Josiah Bear 
amd nenry Whittenbarger, Fredonia, Pa, 
290,750, PROJECTING CORNER-PIECE FOR PLAS- 
TERED WALLS. — Geo, W. Da Cunha, Montelair, N.J. 


290,757. SLIDING Door, — das. KR, Drillinger, Terre 
Haute, Ind. 
290,765. MANUFACTURE OF ARTIFICIAL STONE, — 


Johu W. Gallup, Denison, ‘Tex. 

200,780, HulstiING-DEKKICK, — Wm. Manson, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

zyvjt10, Pipr-Toncs, — Jas. L. Strait, Thomas, Mo, 

200,812. AUGER-Bir, —dJas,. Swan, seymour, Conn. 

290.824. AUTOMATIC VENT FOR WATER-PIPES, — 
Joseph D. Westgate, Manchester, N. H. 

290,037. Fike-PROUF MAiIERIAL, —John §S. Beer, 
Butfalo, N. Y. 

290,252. WATER-LENS FOR SOLAR HEATERS, — 
William Calver, Washington, D.C. 

290,878. DuoR-SILL AND STEP. — Levi Haas, Ches- 
ter, Ja. 

290,826. CONCRETE FLOOR, Roor, ETc, — Thaddeus 
Hyatt, New York, N. Y. 

290,589. RuLeE OR MEASURE,— Frank J. Kellogg, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

290,902, AIR-HLATING FURNACE, — George W. Ma- 
rembeck, Philadelphia, Pa, 








290,908, Firk-hscarE., — George M. Miller and 
Freidrick Riemer, Chicago, : ll. 

290,017, Fixk-Escare, — Aaron Palmer, Roches- 
ter, N 


N.Y. 
290,939. BRICK-KILN. — Thaddeus §. Smith, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
29,51. PuBLic-HALL Exit, — Rowena C. Web- 
ster, Sr., Lipscomb, Tenn. 
. _— bikE-Lscave, — Arthur Bixby, Baltimore, 
if 


a. 

£9,966. AUTOMATIC ToRNADO-BREAKER, — Wm, 
S. Blunt, New York, N. Y. 

290,991, PORTABLE HOUSE, — Earl Lee, Corona, 


291,001, Firg-EscaPrE.— Newman J. Powell, Pon- 
tiac, Ll. 

291,003. SASH-HOLDER. — Benjamin F. Reynolds, 
Verona, Pa. 

291,007. RaTrcnet TooLt-HoLpER,. — William E, 
Thayer, Williamsburg, Mass. 

zyl,Uld. Pikk-kscare, — Robt. S. Isard, Hudson, O. 





SUMMARY OF THE WEEK, 


Baltimore. 

BUILDING PERMITS, — Since our last report one per- 
mit has been granted, which is not of sufticient im- 
portance to hote, 

The labor market quotations remain unchanged. 

ALTEKATIONS, - J. G. Valiant, ksq., is making alter- 
ations to his store, cor. Madison Ave, and Orchard 
St., to cost about 35,000, from desigus by Messrs. 
Wyatt & Sperry, architects, 

Boston. 

BuILpDING Permits. — Brick. — Gloucester St., Nos. 
49 /o 65, Ward 11, tor Geo. Wheatland and Chas. A.. 
lodge, 4 dwells., 24’ x 4z/, two st’y mansard; Vinal 
& Dodge. . 

Tremont St., Nos, 392 to 398, Ward 10, for G. W. 

tibson and A. H, Allen, 2 dwelis. and stores, 20! 5/ 
x 5”, four et y flat; Holmes Bros., builders, 

Wood, — Walk IMili St., near Hyde Park Ave., 
Ward 23, for John H, Lorgham and James H. 
MeMaunus, dwell., 15/6 x 19? and 21/ x 39/, Uwo-st’y 
piteh, 

Champney St., No, 69, Ward 15, for Margaret Lisky, 
dwell., 2. x 30/, three-sv’y flat; C. G. Heiner), 
builder, 

Cambridge St., near Eastern Railroad track, Ward 
4,for Eastern Kailroad Co., engine house, 60’ x 156’ 
and 87s’, one-st’y flat. 

Armandine St., rear, near Washington St., Ward 
24, for Mrs, ksther J. McDowell, stable, 16/ x ls’, one- 
6t’y pitch. 

Unnamed Place, off Linden Ave., Ward 19, Valen- 
tine Bock, stable, 20’ x 2U’, two-st’y flat; Valentine 
Bock, bui:der. 

Commercial St., near Dorchester Ave., Ward 24, 
for Leauder FE. H, Jones, dweil., 20% x 24’, two-st'y 
flat; C. E. Ricker, builder. 

Shelton St., wear Adams St.. Ward 24, for Mary 
Kate Bradley, storage, 25! x 35’; one-st'y pitch; Ed- 
ward Porter, builder, 

Brooklyn. 
RAILROAD DEPot, — West Shore & Buffalo Railroad 
Company have leased a valuable tract of land at 





North Sixth Street and East River, for the establish- 
ment of a depot. 

BuiLpinG PEKMITS. — Adams St., n 8, 175 e Bush 
wick Ave., 3 three-st’y frame tenements, tin roof; 
cost, each, $4,400; owner and builder, Joseph Frisse, 
19 Ten Eyck St. 

Second St., 8 e cor. North Tenth St., four-st’y 
brick store and tenement, tin roof; cost, $7,000; 
owner, Patrick Clark, cor. Fourth and North Tenth 
Sts.; architect, Th. Engelhardt; builder, John Fal- 


on. 

Clifton PL, 8 8,325 e Grand Ave., four-st’y double 
flat, felt and gravel roof; cost, $11,000; owner and 
builder, J. N. Smith, 257 Greene Ave. 

Washington Ave., n e cor, Gates Ave., four-st’y 
brick tenement, gravel roof: cost, $14,°00; owner, 
H. L. Coe, 535 Washington Ave.; architect, Amzi 
Hill; builders, Wm. Kane & D. H. Fowler. 

Sackett St., 88, 250’ w Third Ave., three-st’y frame 
tenement, tin roof; cost, $2,000; owner, William 
Vaughan, Sackett St., near Third Ave.: architect, 
William Halstead; builders, John J. Gallagher and 
Wm. Murphy. 

Palmetto St.,8 8, 175'e Bushwick Ave., two-st’y 
frame dwell., tin roof: cost, $4,000; owner, Mary 
Fisher, Central Ave.; architect and mason, John Kk. 
Sagar; carpenter, M. Sagar. 

Suydam St., 8 s, 203! 6 w Central Ave., 3 two-st’y 
frame dwelis., tin or gravel roofs; cost, each, $3,000; 
owner, Joseph Naul, 128 Myrtle St.; architect, R. H. 
Heasm+n, 

ALTERATIONS, — Broadway, Nos, 626 and 638, raised 
one st’y, front walls to be rebuilt; cost, $6,000; 
owner, J. L. Gans, Graham Ave., cor. Boerum St.; 





architect, J. Platte; builders, J. Awer & T. J.) 


Balenbach, 
Chicago. 

ScnHooL-BuILpineas, — Tolman Wheeler, of this city, 
who has already made a number of valuable gifts to 
the Episcopal Church, has deeded the church a val- 
uable tract of laud in the western division of the 
city, and advanced $200,100 toward the erection of a 
church preparatory school. 'The design is to be after 
that of Oxford, a prominent feature of the structure 
being a chapel and a library to contain 10,000 vol- 
umes, 

BuILDING Permits,—C. H. Harrison, Jr., two-st’y 
flats, 22 Spruce St.; cost, $3,000. 

David Scofield, 2 three-st’y flats, §93-895 West 
Jackson St.; cost, $8,000, 

Phillip Waluort, three-st’y and cellar dwell., 316 
Twenty-fourth Si.; cost, $2,800; architect, I. C. 
Doerr; builder, P. Waldorf. 

Conrad Seipp, 6 two-st’y and basement stores and 
dwells., 338-348 Twenty-sixth St.; cost, $30,000; ar- 
chitect, Wm. Strippeliman; builders, Geo. Lehman 
& Co. 

New York. 

FAILURES in real estate and building interests, in 
conjunction with snow-storms and holidays, have 
brought the building interests about to a standstill, 
and there is nothing of the slightest interest to 
report. 

Srores, —It is proposed to build on the s w cor. 
Greene and Houston Sts, three first-class fire-proof 
stores, 37/ 6/ x 100/ each, iron fronts; to cost $125,000, 

On the s e cor. Greene and Bleecker Sts., Mr. Isi- 
dor Cohnfeld proposes to build, after May 1, a six- 
si’y store, 50’ x 140/; to cost 100,000, 

BuiepDiInG Permits, — Lighty-sfirst St., ns, 200% e 
Second Ave., 3 five-st’y brick tenements, tin roofs; 
cost, each, $17,500; owner, Philip Braender, Ave. b, 
between kighty-fourth and kighty-fiith Sts.; archi- 
tect, John Brandt, 

East Thirty First St., No. 334, five-st’y brick tene- 
ment and shop, tin roof; cost, $14,000; owner, Henry 
Tonjes & Co., 46 Horatio St.; architect, Krnest W. 
Greis: builder, not selected. 

Fifiy-sizth St., Nos. 420 to 426, one-st’y brick 
wagon-house, tin roof; cost, $5,500; owner, Peter 
Doelger, 405 Kast Fitty-ftifth St.; architect, Chas. 
Stoll. 

Thirty-first St., ns, 240’ e First Ave., two-st’y 
brick stable, tin roof; cost, $5,000; owners, Wi, 
Wicke & Co., cor. Goerck and Third Sts.;  archi- 
tects, H. Schwarzman & Co.; builders, List & Len- 
non. 

Broadway, n w cor. Fortieth St., and ns Fortieth 
St., 8z’ 9" w Broadway, seven-st’y brick hotel; cost, 
$125,000; owners, Wim. H, and Chas, Gedney, 143 
West Fortieth St., and Elliott Zborowski, by his 
agent, bavid B. Ogden, 28 hast Ninth St.; architect, 
John Sexton; builders, W. B. and Chas, Gedney, 

East Twenty-sixth st., No, 215, tive-st'y brick ten- 
ement and store, tin roof; cost, $15,000; Owner, An- 
thony Abberton, on premises; architect, A. b. 
Ogden. 

Broadway, No. 1697, three-st’'y brick dwell, and 
store, tin roof; cost, $5,000; owner and architect, 
Alex, Sinyth, 243 West Fifty-fifth 5t.; buiiders, Jas. 
Stevenson and V, ‘I’, Mackey. 

ALTERATIONS, — Thirty-third St., Nos, 215 to 231, 
raise two stories; cost, $6,500; owner, Fred. J. Kal- 
deuberg. 125 Fulton St.; builders, J. & L. Weber. 

Fulton St., No, 127, and Ann St., No. 42, fronts 
altered and internal alterations; cost, $6,000; les- 
sees, Keutfel & Esser, 188 Hudson St.; architects, 
Lederle & Co, 

Kifty-third and Fifty-fourth Sts., Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4,5 
and &, repair damage by fire; cost, 37,61; owners, 
A. & B. Kramer, 327 and 829 West Thirty-titth st.; 
builder, Henry Wallace. 

Greene St., Nos, 57 to 63, putin passenger-elevator; 
cost, $7,5.0; owner, E, Oelbermann & Co., on prem- 
ises; architect, Ed. H. Kimball; builders, W. A. & 
F, E, Conwoy and Chas, F, True. 

Ninety-first St ,ns, 150% e Third Ave., two build- 
ings, new roofs over present roofs; cost, 33,000; 
owner, Jacob Kugert, 1039 ‘lhird Ave.; architects, 
Anthony Piund & Son, 

Philadelphia, 

BUILDING Permits, — Poplur St., No. 35, addition to 
ice-lhouse, 34 x 57/; P. H. Somerset, contractor, 

North Front St., No. 354, four-st’y brick building, 
15’ x 20’; Jno. F. Sanders, contractor. 

West Girard Ave., No. 1209, three-st’y store and 
dwell., 18’ x 69’; J. Wilson & Sons, contractors. 











Mill St., w of York Road, one-st’y stable, 18’ x 30/; 
W. Conrad, contractor. 

DvRING the year 1883 there were erected nearly 
double the number of stores and dwells, as during 
the previous year; the number being close to 4,000. 


St. Louis. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Thirteen permits have been 
issued since our last report, eight of which are for 
unimportant frame houses. Of the rest, those worth 
$2,500 and over are as follows: — 

Jno. H. Dunlap, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $3,300; 
E. Mortimer, architect; J. H. Dunlap, contractor. 

‘ ame F. J. Folk, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $3,- 

0. 
C. P. Krieger, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $3,100. 


Washington, D. C. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — The following permits for new 
buildings worth $3,000 or over have been issued 
since last report: — 

Sixth st., between L and M Sts., nw, 2 three-st’y 
brick dwelis., for Mrs. W. Reissner; cost, $6.40 °. 

NV St, between Seventeenth and Lighteenth Sts., 
n W, three-st’y brick dwell., for Susan P. Ukie; cost, 
$8,000, 

College Hill, three-st’y frame dwell., for R. B, 
Taylor; cost, 34,000; Dwire & Obald, builders, 

G St., between Twenty-second and Twenty-third 
Sts., n W, 2 two-st’y brick dwelis., for Juo. White; 
cost, $6,600; W, H. Germain, builder, 


Bids and Contracts. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA.—The contract for gas-fixtures 
for the public building has been awarded to Gibson 
de Kosenko & Co., of shiladelphia, the lowest bid- 
ders. ‘The bids are as follows: — 

Gibson de Koseuko & Co., 31,379.50. 

Cornelius & Co,, 91,749.50. 

Horn, Pietfer & Brauner Manufacturing Com- 
pany, >1,840.5u. 

hk. Hollings & Co., $1,467. 

Miteheil, Vance & Co., $1,789.85. 

Cox dons, Buckley & Uo., 92,556.50. 

CHICAGO, LLL, Exc. — Synopsis of bids for iron lattice 
partitions for silver storage vaults ior custom-house 
and sub-treasury, Chicago, 11i.; post-office and 
court-house, Vhiuadelphia, Va.; custom-huuse and 
post-office, New Orleans; United States ‘Lreasury 
Building, Washington, D. C.: — 

Phenix Iron boundry, ‘Lrenton, N. J. — Chicago, 
$825; Vhiladelphia, 91,200; New Orleans, 94,4127; 
Washington, 35,020. 

Leesan & Middleton, Georgetown, D. C.—Wash- 
ington, 35,114. 

u. A. Schneider's Sons, Washington, D. C. — 
Washington, 34,070. 

George White & Co., Washington, D. C.— Wash- 
ington, 73,918, 

tiaugh, Ketcham & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. — Chi- 
cago, 213.04; Philadelphia, 91,920.67; New Urleaus, 
$5,423.10; Washington, 34,078.06. 

éEtna tron Works, Quincy, Ill.— Chicago, $930; 
Philadelphia, $1,925; New Urleaus, $4,945; Washing- 
ton, 35,460, 

Cooper Manufacturing Company, Mount Vernon, 
O. — Chicago, 91,167.22; Philadelphia, 21,133.00; New 
Orleans, 94,150..8; Washington, 4,227.77. 

George L, Damon, boston, — Chicago, 7690; Phila- 
delphia, 31,480; New Urieaus, $3,470; Washington, 
$3,060. 

Pennsylvania Folding Iron and Steel Gate and 
Guard Company, Harrisburg, Pa. — Chicago, 21,715; 
Philadelphia, 92,160; New Urleans, $5,500; W ashing- 
ton, 25,500. 

Joseph Hall & Co., Richmond, Va. — Chicago, 
$1,350; Philadelphia, $2,150; New Crleans, 35,300; 
Washington, 35,550, 

Ek. ‘t barnum Wire and Iron Works, Detroit, Mich. 
— Chicago, 3590.4; Philade:phia, 31,218.05; New Ur- 
leans, 95,272.04; Washington, 93,449.52. 

Charles VU, Brown, laterson, N. J.— Chicago, $656; 
Philadelphia, $1,018; New Urieans, $2,743; Washing. 
ton, $3,112, 

Globe lron Works, Chicago, 11], — Chicago, $427.48; 
Philavelphia, $092.62; New Orleans, 3672.20; Wash- 
ington, 95,456.00. 

J. W. bessell, Hoboken, N. J. — Chicago, $959; 
Philade!phia, $1,659; New Orleans, $3,540; W ashing- 
Lon, 94,515. 

George F, Gelbach, Philadelphia, — Philadelphia, 
$1,574.09. 

Eta Iron Works, Chicago, I]. — Chicago, $810. 

Chicago Wire and Iron Works, Chicagy, Ll. — Chi- 
cago, 2614.93; Philadelphia, 31,517.43; New Urleans, 
$5,3-9.62; Washington, $3,752.54. 

MeiMPuis, TENN. — Lhe following is an abstract of 
the bids for fire-proof covering tur the public build- 
ing. 

Ottawa Tile Company, $390 (accepted). 

‘Lhe Wight Fire prvoting Company, 3400. 

Mike McLaughlin, $400, 

Mon?rGoMERY, ALA. — The following is a synopsis of 
the bids for plastering the court-house; — 

Joseph Eastinan, 24,196 (accepled). 

D. W. Lioyd, $4,300, 

Smith & Grimp, 34,363, 

dames Ilughes, 34,545. 

M. ‘I. Ford, 35.200, 

Brinctield & Connilf, $7,160, 

Figh & Williams, 310,550. 

NEW York, N. Y.—‘the following is an abstract of 
bids for turnishing and erecting two steam freight 
elevators, one in the Assay Office Building and the 
other in Public Stores building, cor, Laight aud 
Washington Streets, New York City: — 

Assay Office Building. 

Copeland & Bacon, >2,466, 

George C. Howard, 

Otis brothers & Co., sz, 

Whittier Machine Co., 

Public Stor 

George C. Howard, $4,438 

Otis brothers & Co., 25,272. 

Whittier Machine Co., 35,760. 

Copeland & Bavon, $660. 

All the first bids fur furnishing freight elevator 





















5. 
Building. 
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average business man so much amusement, but should demand the exact 
and literal performance of the contract to which they form one party; pro- 
ceeding, if their representations are not received with proper attention, to 
enforce their rights at law. If we are correctly informed as to the circum- 
stances two or three controversies of this kind bave recently.occurred, which 
if carried into court, would serve to illustrate the common Jaw on the sub- 
ject ina manner somewhat startling to committees of the ordinary kind. 
it as is probably the case, lack of courage and money on the part of the 
sufferers prevents them from trying to obtain the redress of their grievances, 
the artistic professions might do worse than take up their cause, advancing 
the small sums necessary to secure proper legal advocates, and sustaining 
them by expressions of sympathy. If, after this was done, and justice ob- 
tained, the painters, sculptors, and architects of the United States would 
agree in adopting rules for the government of the competitions in which 
they may take part, similar to those observed on the other side of the ocean, 
they would soon see these trials become a means for exciting and rewarding 
the highest efforts of the best men, instead of a pretext for defrauding and 
degrading both art and artists. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. } 


TRUSTEES’ MEETING, A. I. A. 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 
Newport, R. 1., December 26, 1883. 
To tHE Epitors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Gentlemen,— At a meeting of the Board of Trustees, A. I. A., held 
in the city of New York on Wednesday, December 19, the following 
minute of respect and esteem was presented. 

“The death of our late Fellow, Mr. Henry Fernbach, of New 
York city, is a loss so great that it is vain to attempt to estimate it. 

“It is rare, indeed, to find a man combining, as he did, such large 
proportions of wit, kindness, energy, integrity and intellect. It is 
rare to find an architect holding ground among the foremost of his 

rofession, and practising it actively and wideiy for so many years ; 
cin as he had. not an enemy, but hosts of friends among his 
employés, his clients and his professional brethren. 

“ He was devoted to his art, and his ready help in all matters which 
tended to elevate it and further its higher aims, together with his 
realy sympathy for its practitioners, and especially for the members 
of this [nstitute, were marked features in a character illuminated by 
the genial glow of a warm heart.” 

The Board thereupon resolved “that the above minute of respect 
and esteem be entered upon our record, and that the Secretary be 
instructed to forward a copy of the same to the widow of Mr. Fern- 
bach, and that a copy be sent to the American Architect and Build- 
ing News.” Very respectfully, Gro. C. Mason, Jr., 

Secretary, A. I. A, 








WATER-PROOFING FOR WALLS. 


Sr. Louis, December 22, 1883. 
To tHe Epitors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — : 
Gentlemen,— As an answer to the question asked by Mr. Burns in 
the American Architect for December 15, I will say that I use a com- 
pound composed largely of parafline, with other ingredients added 
simply to increase its durability, and prevent the growth of fungus, 
and have it covered by United States patents; also, a patent on the 
method and apparatus for applying it with heat ; another on my method 
of cleaning a wall after treating it; and still another patent on a solu- 
tion of the parafline in hydro-carbon, by means of which I can treat 
stone without heat by applying the parattine in a dissolved state. 
Mr. Burns has perhaps seen the process being applied by the men 
of Joseph Chapmaa, the purchaser of the righ: for Philadelphia. 
Yours truly, TuHeoporeE Hunt. 





PRESSED-BRICK FACINGS. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., December 16, 1883. 

To tHe EpiTors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 

Gentlemen.— Will you be kind enough to publish, or send us by 
mail, a specification for a good job of pressed-brick work as done on the 
tall houses in New York and Boston. There are very few houses 
in this part of the country on which the pressed-brick runs higher 
than four stories, and on the few houses where it has been run higher, 
trouble has been caused by the difference in shrinkage between 
the wide joints of the common brick and the thin joints of the pressed- 
brick ; the effect being to throw ail tie weight on the pressed-brick, 
and in some cases to crack it, and bulge ic out at the bottom. If 
our brethren in the East have found a sure cure for this trouble we 
would be glad to hear what it is. Very truly yours, 

McDona.p Bros. 

TIN the high New York buildings faced with pressed-brick, the backing is 
always laid in cement and sand without lime, and bonded thoroughly with 
the face by clipping the corners of the pressed-brick every five or seven 
courses, and laying rows of diagonal headers behind them; or by splitting a 
course of face-bricks in halves, every foot or soin height, and laying a contin- 
uous row of ordinary headers behind them.—Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITEC7.] 





DESIGNS FOR CHEAP HOUSES. 


Boston, December 30, 1883. 
To Tue EpitTors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 

Dear Sirs,—I have seen and read with pleasure the competition in 
your journal in regard to a $3,000 and a $1,500 house, but would be 
still better pleased if you would go a little lower, say $1,000 (but not 
as J. ‘I. B. wants, in your issue of October 6, I think, which is an- 
swered in a later issue by an architect from Dover, N. H.), for a 








single house suitable for one or two families. Could you not work it 
some way that builders as well as architects would become interested 
in the matter, and by that means, or your work, give information of 
value to the general public. I would like to see what our builders 
can do, and I feel assured that there are more than I with the same 
thought and desire in their minds—a little home for themselves in the 
suburbs. Please consider this matter, and do not throw this in the 
waste-paper basket, as it has cost me an amount of trouble to write 
it. CERES. 





EXTERMINATING WHITE ANTS. 


CHICAGO, ILL., December 19, 1883. 
To tHe Epritors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Gentlemen,— Can you, or any of the readers of the Architect give 
the name of any preparation to prevent the destruction of timber by 
white ants in tropical climates. An early reply to the above in the 
Architect will be regarded as a kind favor. 

Yours respectfully, T. N. Bett. 

[CrEOSOTING, if thoroughly done, will protect timber against the white 
ant. A wash of arsenic, or painting with Paris green or other arsenical 
pigments, is said to keep the insects away from wood so treated. A rather 
novel mode of preventing the ravages of white ants, which we have lately 
seen recommended, consists simply in the introduction of a swarm of red 
ants into the buildings infested with the more destructive insect. The red 
ants pursue their soft-bodied white brethren everywhere, and soon extermi- 
nate them.— Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. | 





WHERE TO STOP THE STAFF-BEAD. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 13, 1883. 
To THe Epitors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs,— To settle a dispute between two draughtsmen, will you 
kindly state which is the better construction in ordinary windows, 
without mullions or transoms,— for the “ staff-bead ” to come down 
upon the stone sill, or to stop on the wood sill. Il. 


[It is decidedly preferable to make the wooden sill so wide that the staff- 
bead will stop upon it. The stone sill is thus better covered and may be 
made of less depth. Moreover, the staff-bead is less liable to rot out at the 
bottom if it stops upon the wood-work than if it runs down to the dam 
stone; and finally, the extra projection of the sill required to stop the staff- 
beads is of great service where outside blinds are to be hung to the frame. 
A little money is saved to the frame-maker by running the staff-beads down 
past the sill, but this is more than counterbalanced by the saving which can 
be made in the stone sills if the other form of frame be used.— Eps. AMERI- 
CAN ARCHITECT.] 





THE FALL OF A MARKET-HOUSE ROOF. 
LANCASTER, PA., December 26, 1883. 

To THe Epitors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Gentlemen,—Enclosed you will please find a clipping describing the 
disaster which befel our public market-house. ‘There are no profes- 
sional architects in this city, and but few builders who possess a good 
theoretical knowledge of building construction. In this instance the 
corporation engaged the services of a man to design the building who 
has no connection whatever with the building trade, neither as an 
architect, builder, nor mechanic, and when one considers the terrible 
loss of life which would have undoubtedly been the result had the 
building collapsed a few hours later, it impresses one very forcibly 
that the capabilities of the architect of such a building should be of 
no ordinary ability. 

On opposite side is sketch of roof-truss and dimensions, etc. 

Yours, ete. C. E. Ursan. 

[THE roof of the market-house in question was crushed by the weight of 
snow upon it, and fell in very early on Christmas morning, just in time to 
avoid killing many persons out of the crowd which would have filled it a 
few hours later. As shown in the sketch which our correspondent kindly 
encloses, the structure was one story in height, covered with a curved roof 
supported on arched lattice-girders of wood, tied at the feet with iron rods, 
The tie-rods were one and one-fourth inches in diameter, but not being 
upset at the ends, the effective diameter was reduced by the cutting of the 
screw-threads to one inch. We do not know the distance between the trusses, 
or the material o: the roofing, so that it is impossible to say just what the 
strain upon the tie-rods may have been ; but it is not surprising to learn that 
nearly all of them were found to be broken at the nuts. —Eps. AMERICAN 
ARCHITECT. } 





Roor-WaTerR as A Motive Power 1n THE Tropics. —It has oc- 
curred to a gentleman resident in Georgetown, West Indies, that a pos- 
sibly valuable source of energy is allowed to run to waste in the 
tropics in the shape of the water which pours off the roofs of the 
houses whenever there is a shower. ‘The gentleman in question, in a 
lecture delivered recently before a local society, said that, * having been 
frequently struck by the great volume of water discharged from roofs 
during heavy tropical rains, it occurred to me that the power so wasted 
might be utilized in some way by converting it into electricity by the 
following means: The water from each roof might be conducted into 
one main down-pipe, in which would work a small turbine-wheel driv- 
ing a dynamo-electric machine, the electricity so developed by every 
passing shower to be stored in accumulators of the type of Faure’s 
secondary batteries. These, as they became charged in variable time, 
depending on the rainfall, could be collected and stored at central 
depots, from whence the power could afterward be distributed uni- 
formly, either by electro-dynamic engines, or utilized directly for elec- 
tric lighting.” — Scientific American. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 





[Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the editors 
greatly desire to receive voluntary information, espe- 
evally from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


« — 


BUILDING PATENTS. 


[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
together with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
of the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 
twenty-five cents.) 





290,669. HYDRAULIC ELEVATOR.— Norman C. Bas- 
seit, Chicago, Il, 

280,662, STEAM-HEATING AFPPARATUS,— James H, 
Blessing, Albany, N.Y. 

290,605, STRAM-KADIATOR, — John 
Moines, Io. 

290,674. AUTOMATIC BELT-SHIFTER FOR ELEVA- 
Tors, —Frauk W. Fuller, San Francisco, Cal. 

290,731, EAVEs-‘TROUGH HANG: R,—Josiah Bear 
and nenry Whittenbarger, Fredonia, Pa, 

290,750, PROJECTING CORNER-PIECE FOR PLAS- 
TERED WALLS, — Geo, W. Da Cunha, Montelair, N.J. 

290,757. SLIDING Look, — das. Kk. Drillinger, Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

200,765. MANUFACTURE OF ARTIFICIAL STONE, — 
Johu W. Gallup, Denison, Tex. 

200,780, HulsTING-DEKKICK, — Wm. Manson, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

xyu,tlu, Pipr-Toncs, — Jas. L. Strait, Thomas, Mo, 

290,812. AUGER-Bi?r, —das,. Swan, seymour, Conn, 

290.824. AUTOMATIC VENT FOR WATER-PIPES, — 
Joseph D, Westgate, Manchester, N. H. 

290,037. Fikke-PROUF MAiERIAL, — John §, Beer, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

290,852, WATER-LENS FOR SOLAR HEATERS, — 
William Calver, Washington, D.C, 

290,878. DUOR-SILL AND STEP. — Levi Haas, Ches- 
ter, Jia. 

290,826. CONCRETE FLOOR, Roor, ETc. — Thaddeus 
Hyatt, New York, N. Y. 

290,589. RuLe oR MEASURE,— Frank J. Kellogg, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

290,902, AIR-HLATING FURNACE, — George W. Ma- 
rembeck, Philadelphia, Pa. 

290,008, FiRE-hsCAPE, — George M. 
Freidrick Riemer, Chicago, 11. 

290,017. Fink-Escare, — Aaron Palmer, Roches- 
ter. N. Y. 
290,939. BRICK-KILN. — Thaddeus §, Smith, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

<90,$51. PuBLICc-HALL Exit,— Rowena C. Web- 
ster, Sr., Lipscomb, Tenn. 

290,961, bIRE-Escave, — Arthur Bixby, Baltimore, 


Collis, Des 


Miller and 


a. 

£9,966. AUTOMATIC ToRNADO-BREAKER, — Wm, 
S. Blunt, New York, N. Y. 

290,991. PORTABL“ HOUSE, — Earl Lee, Corona, 


291,001, FIRE-EscaPr.— Newman J. Powell, Pon- 
tiac, Ll. 
291,003, SASH-HOLDER,. — Benjamin F. Reynolds, 
TOOL-HOLDER, — William 


Verona, Pa. 

291,007, RATCHET E. 
Thayer, Williamsburg, Mass. 

291,014. PIKK-LSCAPE, — Robt. S. Isard, Hudson, O. 





SUMMARY OF THE WEEK, 


Baltimore. 

BUILDING PERMITS. — Since our last report one per- 
mit has been granted, which is not of sufticient im- 
portance to note, 

The labor market quotations remain unchanged. 

ALTERATIONS, ~ J. G. Valiant, Esq., is making alter- 
ations to his store, cor. Madison Ave. and Orchard 
St, to cost about 95,000; from desigus by Messrs. 
Wyatt & Sperry, architects, 

Boston. 

BUILDING PERMITS. — Brick.— Gloucester St., Nos. 
49 ‘o 65, Ward 11, for Geo, Wheatland and Chas. A.., 
Dodge, 4 dwells., 24’ x 42’, two st’y mansard; Vinal 
& Dodge. . 

Tremont St., Nos. 392 to 398, Ward 10, for G. W. 
Gibson and A. H. Alleu, 2 dwells, and stores, 20! 3/ 
x 50, four st y flat; Holmes Bros., builders. 

Wood.— Walk Mili St., near Hyde Park Ave., 
Ward 23, for Jolin H. Lorgham and James H. 
McManus, dwell, 15/6 x 19" and 21/ x 39/, two-st’y 
pitch. 

Champney St., No. 69, Ward 15, for Margaret Lisky, 
dwell., 2./ x 30’, three-su’y flat; C. G. Heinery, 
builder, 

Cambridge St., near Eastern Railroad track, Ward 
4,for Kastern Kailroad Co., engine house, 60’ x 156’ 
and 37s’, one-st’y flat. 

Armandine St., rear, near Washington St., Ward 
24, for Mrs. Esther J, McDowell, stable, 16/ x 1s’, one- 
“7 pitch. 

Tunamed Place, off Linden Ave., Ward 19, Valen- 
tine Bock, stable, 20/ x 20’, two-st’y flat; Valentine 
Bock, bui:der. 

Commercial St., near Dorchester Ave., Ward 24, 
for Leander FE. H, Jones, dwell., 20/ x 24’, two-st'y 
flat; C. E. Ricker, builder. 

Shelton St,, wear Adams St.. Ward 24, for Mary 
Kate Bradley, storage, 25’ x 35/; one-st’y pitch; Ed- 
ward Porter, builder, 

Brooklyn. 


RAILROAD DEpoT. — West Shore & Buffalo Railroad 
Company have leased a valuable tract of land at 








North Sixth Street and East River, for the establish- 
ment of a depot. 

BuILDING PEKMITS, — Adams St., n 8, 175’ e Bush 
wick Ave., 3 three-st’y frame tenements, tin roof; 
cost, each, $4,400; owner and builder, Joseph Frisse, 
19 Ten Eyck St. 

Second St., 8 e cor. North Tenth St., four-st’y 
brick store and tenement, tin roof; cost, $7,000; 
owner, Patrick Clark, cor. Fourth and North Tenth 
Sts.; architect, Th. Engelhardt; builder, John Fal- 


lon. 

Clifton Pl., 8 8,325! e Grand Ave., four-st’y double 
flat, felt and gravel roof; cost, $11,000; owner and 
builder, J. N. Smith, 257 Greene Ave. 

Washington Ave., n e cor. Gates Ave., four-st’y 
brick tenement, gravel roof: cost, $14,000; owner, 
H. L. Coe, 535 Washington Ave.; architect, Amzi 
Hill; builders, Wm. Kane & D. H. Fowler. 

Sackett St., 88, 250' w Third Ave., three-st’y frame 
tenement, tin roof; cost, $2,000; owner, William 
Vaughan, Sackett St., near Third Ave.: architect, 
William Halstead; builders, John J. Gallagher and 
Wm. Murphy. 

Palmetto St.,8 8, 175'e Bushwick Ave., two-st'y 
frame dwell., tin roof: cost, $4,000; owner, Mary 
Fisher, Central Ave.; architect and mason, John k. 
Sagar; carpenter, M, Sagar. 

Suydam St., 8 s, 203! 6 w Central Ave., 3 two-st’y 
frame dwelis., tin or gravel roofs; cost, each, $3,000; 
owner, Joseph Naul, 128 Myrtle St.; architect, R. H. 
Heasm+4n, 

ALTERATIONS, — Broadway, Nos. 636 and 638, raised 
one st’y, front walls to be rebuilt; cost, $6,000; 
owner, J. L. Gans, Graham Ave., cor. Boerum St.; 


architect, J. Platte; builders, J. Awer & T. J.} 


Balenbach, 
Chicago. 

ScnHooL-BUILDINGS, — ‘Tolman Wheeler, of this city, 
who has already made a number of valuable gifts to 
the Episcopal Church, has deeded the church a val- 
uable tract of land in the western division of the 
city, and advanced $200,!.00 toward the erection of a 
church preparatory school. The design is to be after 
that of Oxford, a prominent feature of the structure 
being a chapel and a library to contain 10,0u0 vol- 
umes, 

BuILDING PeRMits.—C. H. Harrison, Jr., two-st’y 
flats, 22 Spruce St.; cost, $3,000. 

David Scofield, 2 three-st'y flats, &93-895 West 
Jackson St.; cost, $8,004. 

Phillip Waluort, three-st’y and cellar dwell., 316 
Twenty-fourth Si.; cost, $2,800; architect, F. C. 
Doerr; builder, P. Waldorf, 

Conrad Seipp, 6 two-st’y and basement stores and 
dwells., 338-348 Twenty-sixth St.; cost, $30,000; ar- 
chitect, Wm. Strippelianu; builders, Geo. Lehman 
& Co. 





New York. 

FAILURES in real estate and building interests, in 
conjunction with snow-storms and holidays, have 
brought the building interests about to a standstill, 
and there is nothing of the slightest interest to 
report. 

groans. —It is proposed to build on the s w cor. 
Greene and Houstun Sts., three first-class fire-proof 
stores, 37/ 6/’ x 100 each, iron fronts; to cost $125,000, 

On the s e cor. Greene and Bleecker Sts., Mr. Isi- 
dor Cohnfeld proposes to build, after May 1, a six- 
su’y store, 5’ x 140/; to cost $10,000, 

BuILDING Permits. — Lighty-jirst St., ns, 2007 e 
Second Ave., 3 five-st’y brick tenements, tin roofs; 
cost, each, $17,500; owner, Philip Braender, Ave. B, 
between Kighty-fourth and kighty-fiith Sts.; archi- 
tect, John Brandt, . 

East Thirty-First St., No. 334, five-st'y brick tene- 
ment and shop, tin roof; cost, $14,000; owner, Henry 
onjes & Co., 46 Horatio St.; architect, Ernest W. 
Greis; builder, not selected. 

Fifiy-sicth St., Nos. 420 to 426, one-st’y brick 
wagon-house, tin roof; cost, $5,500; owner, Peter 
Doelger, 405 East Fitty-fifth St.; architect, Chas. 
Stoll. 

Thirty-first St., ns, 240 e First Ave., two-st’y 
brick stable, tin roof; cost, $5,0.0; owners, Wm. 
Wicke & Co., cor. Goerck and Third Sts.; archi- 
tects, H. Schwarzman & Co.; builders, List & Len- 
non, 

Broadway, n w cor. Fortieth St., and ns Fortieth 
St., 8z’ 9/7 w Broadway, seven-st’y brick hotel; cost, 
$125,000; owners, Wm. H. and Chas. Gedney, 143 
West Fortieth St., and Elliott Zborowski, by his 
agent, bavid B. Ogden, 28 hast Ninth St.; arehitect, 
John Sexton; builders, W. B. and Chas, Gedney, 

East Twenty-sixth st., No, 215, tive-st'y brick ten- 
ement and store, tin roof; cost, $15,000; Owner, An- 
thony Abberton, on premises; architect, A. b. 
Ogden, 

Broadway, No. 1697, three-st’y brick dwell. and 
store, tin roof; cost, $5,000; owner and architect, 
Alex. Sinyth, 243 West Fifty-fifth St.; buiiders, Jas. 
Stevenson and O, ‘I’. Mackey. 

ALTERATIONS, — Thirty-third St., Nos, 215 to 231, 
raise two stories; cost, $6,500; owner, Fred. J. Kal- 
deuberg, 125 Fulton St.; builders, J. & L. Weber. 

Fulton St., No. 127, and Ann St., No. 42, fronts 
altered and internal alterations; cost, $6,000; les- 
sees, Keulfel & Esser, 188 Hudson St.; architects, 
Lederle & Co, 

Kifty-third and Fifty-fourth Sts., Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4,5 
and &, repair damage by fire; cost, %7,61; owners, 
A. & B, Kramer, 327 and 329 West Thirty-titth st.; 
builder, Henry Wallace. 

Greene St., Nos. 57 to 63, putin passenger-elevator; 
cost, $7,500; owner, E, Oelbermann & Co., on prem- 
ises; architect, Ed. H. Kimball; builders, W. A. & 
F, E. Conwoy and Chas, F, True. 

Ninety-first St , ns, 150% e Third Ave., two build- 
ings, new roofs over present roofs; cost, $3,000; 
owner, Jacob RKugert, 1639 ‘Lhird Ave.; architects, 
Anthony Piund & Son. 

Philadelphia, 

BUILDING PERMITS, — Poplar St., No. 35, addition to 
ice-house, 34 x 57/; P. H. Somerset, contractor, 

North Front St., No. 384, four-st’y brick building, 
15/ x 20’; Jno, F. Sanders, contractor. 

West Girard Ave., No. 1209, three-st’y store and 
dwell., 18’ x 69’; J. Wilson & Sons, contractors. 


















Mill St., w of York Road, one-st’y stable, 18’ x 30/; 
W. Conrad, contractor. 

DURING the year 1883 there were erected nearly 
double the number of stores and dwells, as during 
the previous year; the number being close to 4,000. 


St. Louis. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Thirteen permits have been 
issued since our last report, eight of which are for 
unimportant frame houses. Of the rest, those worth 
$2,500 and over are as follows: — 

Jno. H. Dunlap, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $3,300; 
E. Mortimer, architect; J. H. Dunlap, contractor. 

— F. J. Folk, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $3,- 

0. 
C. P. Krieger, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $3,100. 


Washington, D. C. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — The following permits for new 
buildings worth $3,000 or over have been issued 
since last report: — 

Sixth St., between L and M Sts., n w, 2 three-st’y 
brick dwelis., for Mrs. W. Reissuer; cost, $6.40. 

N St, between Seventeenth and Lighteenth Sts., 
n W, three-st’y brick dwell., tor Susan P. Ukie; cost, 
$8,000, 

College Hill, three-st'y frame dwell., for R. B. 
Taylor; cost, 34,000; Dwire & Obald, builders, 

G St., between Twenty-second and Twenty-third 
Sts., n w, 2 two-st’y brick dwelis., for Juo. White; 
cost, $6,000; W, H. Germain, builder, 





Bids and Contracts. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. — The contract for gas-fixtures 
for the public building has been awarded to Gibson 
de Kosenko & Cou., of shiladelphia, the lowest bid- 
ders. ‘The bids are as follows: — 

Gibson de Kosenko & Co., $1,379.50. 

Cornelius & Co., $1,749.50. 

Horn, Pietfer & Brauner Manufacturing Com- 
pany, >1,840.5u. 

kK. Hollings & Co., $1,467. 

Mitchell, Vance & Co., $1,789.85. 

Cox sons, buckley & Co. 536.50. 

CHICAGO, LLL., EY’. — Synopsis of bids for iron lattice 
partitions for silver storage vaults ior custom-house 


and sub-treasury, Chicago, Ili.; post-office and 
court-house, Vhiiadelphia, Va.; cusitom-house and 


post-oftice, New Orleaus,; United States ‘Lreasury 
Buiiding, Washington, D.C.; — 

Pheuix Iron boundry, ‘Lrenton, N. J.— Chicago, 
$825; Vhiladelphia, 91,2u0; New Orleans, 34,427; 
Washington, 35,520. 

Leesan & Middleton, Georgetown, D. C.—Wash- 
ington, 95,114. 

u. A. Scehueider’s Sons, Washington, D. C.— 
Washington, 34,070. 

George White & Co., Washington, D. C. — Wash- 
ington, 73,918, 

Haugh, Ketcham & Co., Indianapolis, Ind, — Chi- 
cago, 213/04; Philadelphia, 31,920.67; New Urleaus, 
$5,425.10; Washington, 34,078.06. 

Etna Iron Works, Quincy, Ill.— Chicago, $930; 
Philadelphia, $1,925; New Urieaus, $4,945; Washing- 
ton, $5,460, 

Cooper Manufacturing Company, Mount Vernon, 
O. — Chicago, 91,167.22; Philadelphia, 1,133.00; New 
Orleans, 99,155.28; Washington, 94,207.77. 

George L. Damon, Bostou. — Chicago, 9690; Phila- 
delphia, 31,480; New Orieans, $3,470; Washington, 
$3,600. 

Pennsylvania Folding Iron and Steel Gate and 
Guard Company, Harrisburg, Pa. — Chicago, 21,715; 
Philadelphia, 92,160; New Urleans, $5,300; W ashing- 
ton, 95,500. 

Joseph Hall & Co., Richmond, Va. — Chicago, 
$1,350; Philadelphia, $2,150; New Urleans, 95,300; 
Washington, $5,550, 

k. ‘ft Barnum Wire and Iron Works, Detroit, Mich, 
— Chicago, 9590.54; Philade:phia, 31,218.05; New ur- 
leans, 95,272.04; Washington, 93,449.52. 

Charles VU, Brown, Paterson, N. J.— Chicago, $656; 

*hiladelphia, $1,018; New OUrieans, $2,743; Washing- 
ton, $3,112, 

Globe Lron Works, Chicago, Il]. — Chicago, $427.48; 
Philavelphia, $992.62; New Orleans, 3672.20; Wash- 
ington, $5,456.t0. 

J. W. bessell, Hoboken, N. J.— Chicago, $959; 
Philade!phia, $1,659; New Orleans, $3,540; W ashing- 
ton, 94,515. 

George F. Gelbach, Philadelphia, — Philadelphia, 
$1,574.09. 

Etna Iron Works, Chicago, 11]. — Chicago, $810. 

Chicago Wire and Iron Works, Chicagy, Ll. — Chi- 
cago, 9614.93; Philadelphia, 91,317.45; New Orleans, 
$5,3-9.62; Washington, $3,752.54. 

MeMPHIs, TENN, — lhe following is an abstraet of 
the bids for fire-pruot covering tur the public build- 
ing. 

Uttawa Tile Company, $390 (accepted). 

‘The Wight Fire prooting Company, 9400. 

Mike McLaughlin, $400, 

MONTGOMERY, ALA.— The following is a synopsis of 
the bids for plastering the court-house: — 

Juseph Eastinan, 24,196 (accepled). 

D. W. Lioya, #4,300, 

Smith & Grimp, 34,363, 

James Hughes, $4,545. 

M. 'T. Ford, $5.200, 

Brinctield & Connilf, $7,160, 

Figh & Williams, 310,550. 

NEW \YorK, N. Y.—‘the following is an abstract of 
bids for turnishing and erecting two steam freight 
elevators, one in the Assay Office Building and the 
other in Public Stores building, cor. Laight and 
Washington Streets, New York City: — 

Assay Office Building. 

Copeland & Bacon, >2,466. 

George C. Howard, 

Utis brothers & Co., 32,72 

Whittier Machine Co.,, 33 

Public Stores 

George C. Howard, $4,438: 

Otis Brothers & Co., 95,272. 

Whittier Machine Co., $5,760. 

Copeland & Bacon, $6,660. 

All the first bids fur furnishing freight 
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for the Assay Office and the Public Stores Building 
in New York have been rejected, and new proposals 
re-invited. 
St. Louis, Mo. — The following is a synopsis of bids 
received for glass for post-oflice screens, skylight, 
ceiling, for the custom-house: — 

Drey & Kahn, $1,040.25. 

s French Silvering and Ornamental Glass Company, 

1,301.30. 

Edward A. Boyd & Son, $1,422.73. 

F. A. Drew Glass Company, $1,537.06. 

Semon, Bache & Co., $1,750. 

Healy & Millet, $1,887. 

John Gibson, $2,209 and $2,920. 

George H. Gibson & Co., $2,687. 

The contract for the glass for post-office screens, 
skylight ceiling, etc., for the custom-house, etc., 
has been awarded tothe French Silvering and Orna- 
mental Glass Company, the lowest formal bidder. 

Topeka, Kans.—The contract for gas-fixtures for 
the public building has been awarded to Gibson de 
Kosenko & Cy., of Philadelphia, the lowest bidders. 
The bids are as follows: — 

Gibson de Kosenko & Co., Philadelphia, $3,336. 

Cornelius & Co., Philadelphia, $4,185.15. 

Horn, Pfetfer & Brauner Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, $3.998.40. 

R. Hollings & Co., Boston, $3,349. 

Mitchell, Vance & Co., New York, $4,113.65. 

Cox Sons, Buckley & Co., New York, $6,840.59. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.— List of proposals received by 

General M. C. Meigs, supervising engineer and 
architect, for furnishing forty iron castings, about 
32,000 pounds, for abaci of columns aud pilasters in 
new Pension Building: — 

Haugh, Ketcham & Co., Indianapolis, I 

Jaines Perrottet, Columbia, Pa., $1,066. 

Builders’ Iron Foundry, Providence, R, L, $1,600, 

Builders’ Iron Foundry, Providence, R. 1., $1,280; 
joints not planed. 

Fras. B. Baunan, Pottsville, Pa., $1,280. 

W. 0. Hickock, Harrisburg, Pa., $1,673.60. 

Snead & Co. Iron Works, Louisville, Ky., $1,100. 

Wm. H. Jackson & Co., New York, $1,239. 

J. lL. Marshbank & Sons, Harrisburg, Pa., $1,000. 

Bowler & Co., Cleveland, U., $900. 

Bartlett, Hayward & Uo., Baltimore, Md., $1,840. 

E. N. Gray & Co., Washington, D. C., $1,760. 

Howell & Swetan, Brookiyn, N. Y., $1,280; Tele- 
ram, $520, a mistake; $1,280 by letters received 
Jecember 4, 1883. 

Beckham & Middleton, Washington, D. C., $1,120. 

John T. Springman, Washington, D. C., $1,120. 

George White & Co., Washington, D. C., $1,474. 

Healey Iron Works, Brooklyn, N. Y., $2,352 

Phenix Iron Company, ‘Treuton, N. J., $2,200. 

Joseph Hall & Co., Ricamond, Va., $1,376. 

ceived vecember 4, 1883. 
Jonson Foundry and Machine Co., New York, 
$1,800. Received December 4, 1883. 
General Notes. 

ABERDEEN, D. T. — The Rev. G. A. Brandt, of the 
Presbyterian church at Aberdeen, has a proposition 
from a prominent minister at Chicago to build a 
university at Aberdeen; that if the citizens of Aber- 
deen contribute the grounds and erect buildings to 
cost $10,000, an endowment fuud of $100,000 will be 
assured. 

ATTLEBORO, MASs.—Mr. F. J. Sawtelle, of Provi- 
dence, is architect of the new Horton Building. 

Beprorp, Lxyp.— Mr. Webber, Superintendent of the 
Chicago and Bedford Stone Company, has notitied 
the cutters thatif any of them went to work after 
the first of December, they must go as non-union 
men, as he positively would not recognize the union 


- 


nd., $1,064. 
40, 


Re- 


any longer. The cutters called a meeting and 
decided to strike. The union has over sixty mem- 
bers. 


Brown’s VALLEY, MINN. — Mr. Knott, of Morris, is 
to build a $10,000 hotel at Brown’s Valley, 

BouruinGron, Vr.— Norcross Bros., of Worcester, 
Mass., have contracted to build the Billings Li- 
brary. ‘The exterior will be of Longmeadow sand- 
stone, and the cost is to be $100,000. 

East Provipence, R.1.—Mr. Henry D. Andrews is 
building a cottage on Kussel! Ave. 

The needed excavation for St. Mary’s Orphanage 
has been begun, but the stone-work may not be 
completed until spring, though much will depend 
upon the weather. 

FaLt River, Mass. — Fall River is to have a $30,000 
Masonic building. 

The Osborn miil corporation is building a one-st’y 
storehouse, 80/ x 180/. 

The project of erecting a new cotton mill here is 
assuming shape. 

Faankround, Pa.—A.F. Burke is building a three- 
st'y double-house at Fox Chase. 

GaLvrstoy, TEx. — Jos. Labadie, Esq., is building a 
two-st’y brick house; cost, $6,000; plans by Palliser, 
Palliser & Co., architects, Bridgeport, Conn., and 
New York. 

GREEN SPRING VALLEY, (BALTIMORE Co.), Mp. — 
Messrs. Wyatt & Sperry, architects, Baltimore, are 
preparing drawi.gs for Randolph Mordecai, Esq., 
for a three-st’y stone and frame country residence, 
55’ x 90’, to be erected in this valley. 

Hanvem, N. Y.—A Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion building in Harlem is projected. 

IRVINGTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y.— Palliser, Palliser & 
Co., of Bridgeport, Conn., have purchased the Harri- 
man estate of 150 acres laid out in a park in this 
village, and will commence at once the erectiou of 50 
stone mansions for New York city merchants, bank- 
ers, ete. 

Kansas City, Mo. —E. L. Young, five buildings, two 
st’y, lots 33 and 34, block 1, Dundee Pl.; cost, $3,500 
each. ; 

Western Sash and Door Company, two-st’y frame 
building, s e cor, Nineteenth aud Wyoming Sts.; 
cost, $5,000. 

A. M. Sill, 2two-st’y brick residences, Troost Ave., 
Dundee P1.; cost, $2,500 each. 

KeENE VALLEY ADIRONDACKS, N, Y.— Dr. Julius 
Sachs aud Dr. I. Adler, of New York city, are hav- 
ing large picturesque bungalows crected here for 
summer use; Palliser, Pailiser & Co., architects, 


LAWRENCE, L. I. — A frame house to cost $8,509 is to 
be built for Miss Browning; from designs of Mr. H. 
Edwards-Ficken, of N. Y. 

LOWELL, MAss.— It is reported that New York capi- 
talists are planning to erect an immense rolling mill 
near the intersectivn of the Framingham & Lowell 
Railroad, and the connecting branch of the Lowell 
& Andover. 

NARRAGANSETT Bay, R. I. — A villa in the old Eng- 
lish style is to be built for Mr. A, Campbell; from 
— of Mr. Carl Pfeiffer, of N. Y., to cost $10,- 

W. 


NASHVILLE, ILL. — H. C. Adams, two-st’y frame cot- 
tage; cost, $2,500; from plans etc., by Palliser, Pal- 
os Co., architects, Bridgeport, Conn., and New 

ork, 

NEW HAVEN, Conn. —A special committee of the 
City Council recommends that a committee of ‘nine 
be appointed by the mayor, to receive subscriptions 
to the amount of $75,000, for a public library build- 
ing, provided the $50,000 appropriated for a soldier’s 
monument can be secured for this purpose. 

PIERRE, D. T. —J. K. Graves, a Dubuque, Io., mil- 
lionaire, has made a proposition to the citizens of 
Pierre to build a $30,000 hovel, if they will give him 
a bonus of $5,000. The offer of Mr. Graves has been 
accepted. 

PROVIDENCE, R. 1.—New buildings and improve- 
ments in the city of Providence, RK. I., this year, 
have caused an expenditure of $1,063,110, which is 
a slight increase over that of 1882. 

PusLic Works. — The following is a list of bills, 
petitions, etc., relating to public works which have 
already been introduced in Congress: — 

For marine hospital at city of New York. 

For public building at Waco, ‘Tex. 

For public building at San Antonio, Tex. 

For public building at Carson City, Nev. 

For public building at Lacrosse, Wis. 

For public building at Greenville, S. C. 

For purchase of site for public building, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

For public building at Camden, N. J. 

For public building at Lexington, Ky. 

For purchase of ground and the erection thereon 
in the city of Washington of a building to be used 
as a hall of records. , 

For public building at Jacksonville, Fla. 

For public building at Key West, Fla. 

RADNOR, PA. — Cottage for Rev. H. RK. Percival, will 

be built from plans by Wilson Bros. & Co., archi- 

tects, Philadelphia. 

READING, Mass.—C. M. Cheney, 8-room cottage; 

cost, $2,000; Palliser, Palliser Co., architects, 

Bridgeport, Conn., and New York. 

RICHMUND, IxD, — '‘I'wo-st’y brick and stone store for 

Mrs, Johns; cost, $8,500; John A. Hasecoster, ar- 

chitect. 

RICHMOND, VA.— House near the city, for Randall 

Maynard, Esq.; cost, $4,000; Albert L. West, archi- 

tect. 

Mansard roof and other improvements on business 

house of O. F. Wunger & Co., Governor St.; cost, 
$3,500; Albert L. West, architect. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y.— Plans for the new Government 
building prepared by N. & C. 8. Ellis, of this city, 
have been accepted, and work on building will be 
commenced soon. Building to be three-st’y, 133’ on 
Church St., by 109’ on Fitzhugh St., with a tower 31’ 
square. Materials will be gray sandstone with green- 
stone finish, red-tile roof. First floor occupied by 
post-oftice; secend floor, custom-house and internal 
revenue office; third floor, court-rooms; estimated 
cost, $450,000. 

Plans are being prepared by Jas. G. Cutler, archi- 
tect, for achurch at cor. of Park Ave. and Meigs St., 
for the East Ave. Baptist Church Society; estimated 
cost $50,000. Building to have a seating capacity of 
709, to be built of brick and terra-cotta in Roman- 
esque style. 

Rosemont, Pa.—Stable for J. H. Converse, Esq., 

from plans by Wilson Bros. & Co., architects, Phila- 

delphia. 

SALINE, Kans. — The Baptist Society is building a 

church, 

SAXONVILLE, MASs. —It is the intention to rebuild 

the Saxonville Mills at once, and, if possible, to 

have them running within six months. 

INGAC, N. J.— H. L. Bridgman, Esq., of New York 

city will build 2 cottages here; Palliser, Palliser & 

Co., architects, Bridgeport, Conn., and New York. 

SourH LANCASTER, Mass. — The Seventh-Day Ad- 

ventists have voted to raise $25,000 for buildings for 

their school, which is to be known as the South Lan- 
caster Academy. The work will begin at once, 

Sourn SEAVILLE, N. J. —C. McAliister will build a 

country house from plans by Hazlehurst & Huckel, 

architects, Philadelphia, Pa. 

SPRINGFIELD, MAss.— A Springfield citizen has of- 

fered $25,000 as the nucleus of a fund to build a 

well-appointed hospital, outside of the city’s juris- 

diction, 

STAFFORD SPRINGS, CONN. — A new brick block, two- 

st’y and a basement, will soon be erected on the old 

site of Col. Warren’s block, William N. Flynt & 

Co., of Monson, being now engaged upon the plans. 

TRENTON, N. J. — Astock company is forming for the 

building of a masonic temple, the capital being 

fixed at $125,900, 

WASHINGTON, PA. — Frame house; cost, $2,500; Pal- 

liser, Palliser & Co., architects, Bridgeport, Conn., 

and New York. 

WELLESLEY HILLS, Mass. — Mr. E. A. P. Newcomb, 

of Boston, is the architect of a house and stable now 

being built at Wellesley Hills, for Mr. E. D. Cham- 
berlain; cost about $20,000. 

Westport, Conn. — Mr. E. R. Lambert, architect, of 

Bridgeport, has designed the uew Episcopal church 

for this town; cost, $30,000. 


S) 








PROPOSALS. 





a 
[At Boston, Mass.) 
COLLECTOR'S OFFICE, December 21, 1883. 


Sealed proposals will be received at this office till 
Monday, the 7th day of January, 1884, at 12 





Bridgeport, Conn, and New York. 


PROPOSALS. 





tion of the furniture to be used in the rotunda of the 
custom-house at the port of Boston, in accordance 
with plans and specifications on file in the office of the 
Collector. 
The right is reserved to reject any or all bids. 
ROLAND WORTHINGTON, 
419 Collector. 





ee 
[At Piqua, O.] 
Piqva, 0., December 20), 1883. 

Bids will be received by the Board of Education of 
the city of Piqua, Miami County, O., for the erection 
of a High-School Building, until 12 o’clock, M., 
Saturday, February 3, 1884. 

Plans and specifications for the above can be seen at 
the office of Brown, 8s w cor. Ninth St. and 
Broadway, Cincinnati, O., till January 1, 1884, after 
which time they can be seen at the office of the Clerk 
4 Board of Education, in City-Hall Building, Piqua, 
Ohio. 

The Board reserves the right to reject any or all 


ids. 
lsy order of Board of Education. 
422 F. A. HARDY, Clerk of Board. 





RON RESERVOIR. 
{At North Attleboro, Mass.] 
The North Attleboro Fire District will receive pro- 
posals until January 15, 1884, for the construction 
of a wrought-iron compensating reservoir for the 
North Attleboro Water-Works. 
Blanks and specifications can be obtained of the 
undersigned, who reserve the right to reject any or 


all proposals. 
F. G. PATE, 
F. 8S. DRAPER, 
E. G. PRATY, 

VNOLLEGE-BUILDING. 

[At Lexington, Mo. 

Sealed proposals will be received by the undersigne 
at the office of E. Winsor & Son, Lexington, Mo., 
until 12 o’clock, Tuesday, January 15, 1884, for 
the erection and completion of additions to Central 
Female College, Lexington, Mo. 

Bids will be received on part or on the whole; con- 
tractor to file an approved bond for full amount of 
contract. 

‘The Board reserves the yight to reject any or all bids, 

Plans and specifications may be seen at the office of 
E. Winsor & Son, or at office of M. Fred. Bell, archi- 
tect, Fulton, Mo. 

The above work is to be completed by August 15, 


Water Commis- 


420 sioners. 





1884, WM. MORRISON, 
<. WINSOR, 
J. D. CONNOR, a... 
J. KE. RYLAND, . 
420 W. F. KERDOLFF. 





RIDGE MASONRY. 
B [At Anoka, Minn.) 
Sealed proposals will be received by the building 
committee, at the office of the County Auditor, Ano- 
ka, Minn., until 10 o’clock, P. M., of January 15, 
1884, for furnishing the materials, and building the 
pile and timber foundations, and stone piers and abut- 
ments, for the bridge over the Mississippi River at 
Anoka, Minn., said work to consist of three piers and 
two abutinents. 

The bidders receiving the contract will be required 
to furnish satisfactory bond to the amount of one- 
third of the contract price. 

Plans and specifications may be obtained from either 
of the undersigned after January 3, 1884. 

The building committee reserves the right to reject 
any or all bids. M. K. FROST, 
Chairman Building Com., Anoka, Minn. 
LoweEtH, Engineer 


Cuas. F. 
419 “ 42 Mannheimer Block, St. Paul, Minn, 





FFICE-BUILDING. 
[At Fortress Monroe, Va.) 
Posr QUARTERMASTER’S OFFICE, 
Fort Monror, VA., December 14, 1883. 
Sealed proposals, in triplicate, subject to the usual 
conditions, will be received at this office until 12 
o’clock noon, on the 22d day of January, 1884, 
at which time and place they will be opened in pres- 
ence of bidders, for furnishing all materials and erect- 
ing one brick office-building at Fort Monroe, Va. 
Plans and specifications for this work, with detailed 
information relating thereto, will be furnished on ap- 
plication to this office. Proposals exceeding the sum 
of $1,500 will not be considered. The Government re- 
serves the right to reject any or all proposals. Envel- 
opes containing proposals should be marked “ Propo- 
sals for Office-Building at Fort Monroe, Va,” and 
addressed to the undersigned. 
D. D. WHEELER, 


420 Captain and A. Q. M., U.S. A. 





RON BRIDGE. 
(Near Cleaves, O.] 

COUNTY AUDITOR’S OFFICE, HAMILTON Co., O., 

CINCINNATI, December 28, 1883, 
Sealed proposals will be received at the. office of the 
Commissioners of Hamilton County, O., until Satar- 
day, January 26, 1884, at 12 M., for buildinga 
bridge across the Miami River, near Cleaves, O. 
The superstructure will be of iron, and composed of 
three equal spans. Distance from face to face of 
abutments, 594 feet. Masonry will consist in building 
two piers and two abutments. 
All work to be done according to the plans, specifi- 
cations and profile now on file in the office of said 
County Commissioners. 
Separate bids will be received for masonry, super- 
structure and piers, or the job complete. 
The successful bidder only will be required to give 





o’clock, M., for the construction and placing in posi- 


security. 
The Commissioners reserve the right to reject any 
or all bi J. W. BREWSTER, 
421 County Auditor. 
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WATER-TIGHT FLOORS. 

DovustTLess many of our readers have 
noticed in our columns an advertisement of 
“ Dolbeare’s Water-tight Wood Floors,” but 
in the multiplicity of inventions offered to the 
public it may not have attracted the attention 
its merits deserve. Theinventor and patentee, 
Mr. William L. Dolbeare, of Boston, has had 
a large experience in making water-tight floors 
by the old method of caulking. The objec- 
tions incident to that plan, to wit, the strain 
on the walls of buildings so treated, induced 
him to devise some better arrangement. It is 
well known that in cities economy of space 
requires that the stalls in large stables should 
be built on the second story. The floors must 
then be made absolutely tight. By Mr. Dol- 
beare’s method this is done cheaply and per- 
fectly ; there is no strain on the walls; nothing 
is used to impair the durability of the wood; 
on the contrary, his preparation tends to pre- 
serve it. The truth of this statement is shown 
by the fact that it has been applied to horse- 
car and other stables to the extent 
of eighty-six thousand square feet 
within the last year, and in every 
case has given perfect satisfaction. 
The use of this floor should by 
no means be confined to stables. 
Warehouses, factories, hotels, or 
any building where valuable prop- 
erty or furniture is stored, can, by 
the use of Dolbeare’s invention, 
be secured from damage by water 
thrown into the upper stories in 
case of fire. In nine cases out of 
ten, more damage is done by water than fire. 
By a simple arrangement of waste-pipes the 
rooms on one floor might be flooded without 
injuring even a frescoed ceiling on the next 
below it. Any kind of fancy floor can be laid 
over the water-tight one when desired. 

We recommend all who contemplate build- 
ing to correspond with Mr. Dolbeare, who will 
promply furnish the fullest information. 


Address, 
. W. L. DOLBEARE, 
ATLANTIC AVE., ForRT HILL WHARF, BOSTON. 


METALLIC DECORATIONS. 


One of the most marked evidences of 
the high degree of cultivation among our 
people is their now almost universal desire to 
surround themselves, whether at their homes 
or in their places of business, with objects cal- 
culated to add to their comfort and conven- 
ience, and no less calculated to please the eye 
and gratify the artistic sense, more or less 
developed in every one. 

The time when a house was only expected 
to provide a roof for protection from storms, 














and walls to guard against the cold, has passed 
away. The home of to-day must not only 
afford the greatest possible combination of 
material comforts, but it must also offer such 
attractions as will render it beautiful. Our 
eyes are no longer satisfied with ungraceful 
outlines and with bare walls; our houses must 
now provide objects upon which the eye may 
rest with pleasure, and in which the mind may 
find some artistic gratification. To meet these 
ever-increasing demands and requirements, 
our architects and artisans have long devoted 
much thought and labor, and they promptly 
avail themselves of every possible aid in their 
work. For interior house decoration, paper, 
cloth, wood, leather, and many other natural 
and manufactured materials have been largely 
and more or less satisfactorily employed. 
Only lately have the various metals been 
devoted to these purposes, and that only to a 
limited extent, because of the difficulties 
encountered and the expense involved in the 
manipulation and manufacture of these more 





Dolbeare’s Water-tight Floor. 


stubborn materials; but their imperishable 
character renders them especially desirable 
for the purposes contemplated. 

In this line of art-work most satisfactory 
results have now been attained by the Tahanto 
Manufacturing Company, of Boston, Mass. 
This corporation, with the aid of some new 
and original processes under its control, has 
entered upon the manufacture of every kind 
of interior decoration in metals, after new 
designs, and also in reproductions of designs 
heretofore only practicable in wood, plaster, 
paper, or leather. Much beautiful work has 
already been done and is in use, in the form 
of panels, plaques, friezes, dadoes, and mural 
decorations of great variety in silver, brass, 
bronze, copper and other metals, or in com- 
binations of two or more of them, and all 
these at so low a cost as to ensure the possi- 
bility of very general and extended applica- 
tlon. 

Further, by certain peculiar processes, also 
controlled by the company, it is enabled to 
reproduce, with the most remarkable fidelity, 








natural or other objects and designs, at a 
comparatively low cost, in any of the above 
metals. The manifold forms of animal and 
vegetable life, the most beautiful subjects for 
art imitation, can thus be permanently and 
exactly preserved, with the most minute and 
perfect detail. A leaf fluttering in the wind, 
a bird poised in mid-air, or a beautiful and 
fragile flower may be perpetuated for all time, 
for the constant pleasure of those who find 
these objects charming and interesting in 
themselves, and even more so when in a per- 
manent form they add new beauties to our 
homes, our places of business, or transient 


abodes. 
A very great demand for the work of the 


Tahanto Company has already been devel- 
oped, and the articles are being put into the 
market as fast as is possible, the present facil- 
ities for manufacture being pressed to the 


utmost. 
TAHANTO MANUFACTURING CO., 
42 BATTERYMARCH ST., Boston, MASS. 


SEYSSEL ROCK ASPHALTE 
ROOFS. 


Tue use of Seyssel Rock As- 
phalte for fire-proof roofs has been 
adopted by so many of the leading 
architects in New York city that 
we have published for the informa- 
tion of members of the “ Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects” and 
“ American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, "a treatise on the use of 
Rock Asphalte with a translation of the last 
paper of M. Léon Malo on the subject. Some 
of the later roofs laid by us are the “ Bar- 
celona” and “ Madrid,” on Fifty-eighth 
Street, and the “Gorham Building,” Broad- 
way and Nineteenth Street; and we have 
also been awarded the contract for covering 
all the floors and the roof of the “ American 
Bank Note Co.’s Fire-proof Building” on 
Church Street, with Seyssel Rock Asphalte 
(about 200,000 square feet). 

In the treatise we mention that although we 
have only roofs to show here which have been 
laid twelve years, we have documents to show 
that the advantages of the roof were appreci- 
ated in Europe so far back as 1835, which, 
however, as showing its antiquity, pales before 
the fact that in Genesis we read of its being 
used in the masonry of the Tower of Babel. 
We have also called attention to its sanitary 
advantages, mentioning the fact that our Ber- 
lin agent was presented with a gold medal by 
the Prince Imperial, at the Berlin Hygienic 
Exhibition, 1883. 
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Any information on the advantages of Seys- 
sel Asphalte for sidewalks, court-yards, sta- 
bles, hospitals, etc., we shall be glad to afford. 

E. H. WOOTTON, 
35 BROADWAY, NEw YORK. 
Compagnie Générale des Mines d’Asphalte. 





LEATHER SUBSTITUTE. 


A visit to the office and warerooms of the 
Evans Artificial Leather Co. in Boston, by me 
last week was very enjoyable, and much to 
my surprise I was shown articles made up 
from the goods of above-named company that 
completely deceived me, as I thought real 
leather was the thing used. 

A buggy was shown trimmed with it, and the 
side, and back curtains, and top made from the 
same goods. It was certainly very handsome, 
and I could not believe it was an imitation of 
leather. I was also shown pocket-books and 
ladies’ street-bags made out of an imitation of 
alligator-skin, a very fine imitation indeed; 
also music-rolls, slippers, the tops of ladies’ 
shoes, side-stays, and button-pieces lined with 
these goods, taking the place of sheepskin, 
and which are very extensively used by the 
boot and shoe trade. 

The chairs in the office are very nicely 
upholstered with this imitation leather, and 
the demand for it by upholsterers is continu- 
ally increasing. The Company are about get- 
ting out embossed goods ina variety of designs 
adapted for furniture, as well as lambrequins 
and interior decorations. 

The uses to which this leather may be put 
are simply marvellous; in fact it may be used as 
a substitute for the real article, from a cheap 
skiver to the best furniture leather made, and 
will give perfect satisfaction. 

It is the best as well as the most costly sub- 
stitute for leather in the world, no expense 
having been spared by the Company to make 
it so, and it can in many cases be used where 
all other imitations of leather fail, and have 
to be discarded. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to add that sam- 
ples will be cheerfully forwarded by the Com- 
pany on request, on stating for what purposes 
desired. 

A visit to warerooms and office when in 
Boston would amply repay those interested in 


working leather. 
OBSERVER. 
The above article is the outgrowth of a visit 
to our store in the early part of December 
last, by a large jobber of leather from Cincin- 
nati, O. 
THE EVANS ARTIFICIAL LEATHER Co. 


INVISIBLE WATER-PROOFING 
PROCESS. 


Tus water-proofing process, for walls of 
buildings, now so extensively used in St. 
Louis and elsewhere, has been in use in Eu- 
rope in a modified form upwards of sixteen 
years, and in this country in a vastly im- 
proved shape since June, 1879, and in all this 
time has never failed either here or abroad. 
In this country it has been applied to build- 
ings in Chicago, Milwaukee, Denver, Omaha, 
Kansas City, New York and St. Louis, where 
a number of buildings have been treated with 
success. The process consists in permanently 
closing up the pores of the brick, treated with 
an imperishable compound forced into them 
by heat, applied after the walls are erected. 
The method of application is to heat the wall 





to be treated to the depth of one-quarter to 
one-half inch, evaporating any humidity which 
it may contain, rendering it more absorbent, 
and causing the water-proofing material to 
remain in a melted or liquid state until it can 
be absorbed into the pores, in which, after 
penetrating as deep as the brick has been 
heated, it gradually hardens, and thus fills 
them permanently without showing on the sur- 
face or altering the appearance more than 
dampening it with water would do. Its ef- 
fects are to render the surface to which it is 
applied very hard and durable; to prevent 
disintegration, by preventing the entrance 
and subsequent evaporation of moisture; to 
preserve the mortar-joints, by making it im- 
possible for rain-water, charged with sulphur- 
ous acid from the coal-smoke through which it 
has fallen, to combine with the mortar, form- 
ing sulphate of lime, which the next rain-drop 
would dissolve; to prevent the staining of 
the walls from soot and dust being carried in- 
to them by the rain-drops, which ordinarily 
soak in and carry in whatever may be upon 
the surface, thus producing the unsightly 
stains so common to our handsomest edifices, 
by preventing their absorption and causing 
each drop of water, as it strikes and runs 
down the wall, to act as a cleanser, carrying 
off each its modicum of dust and soot. This 
process has been heartily endorsed by all who 
have had occasion to try it, as may be learned 
by numerous testimonials from architects, 
scientists, Government officials and owners of 
buildings throughout this country and Eng- 
land. Mr. C. Shaler Smith, Consulting and 
Bridge Engineer at St. Louis, and others 
equally well known, whose names appear to 
their testimonials, recommend the process 
very highly. Applied to stone it keeps it 
clean, and prevents all disintegration. 

The directions for water-proofing are as 
follows : — 

In water-proofing, the apparatus required 
for the purpose consists of a swinging stage. 
a stove and case, a charcoal box, a melting 
pot, two hooks and a lot of brushes. The 
stage is put together as follows : — 

Take boards one inch thick, of any desired 
length, and wide enough to fit the stage irons; 
put the bottom irons down, one at each end 
of the boards and lay the boards upon them, 
bolting them to the irons with bolts and nuts; 
then hook two of the end irons at each end, 
one on each side; then put a bar 2” x 4” 
through the loops on the outside of the irons, 
bolting it at both ends to the irons, then bolt 
on the foot-board upright against the irons, 
and to this and the rail fasten the two 
brackets to hold the stove-case and charcoal 
box one-quarter from each end of the stage. 
Onto these brackets hang the charcoal box 
and stove case, run the hooks of the falls 
through the loops in the end irons and the 
stage is then ready to swing in the usual man- 
ner. Then fill the stove with charcoal, light 
it and put it in the case, put material into the 
melting-pot and light the lamp under it. Put 
the socket hook on an ordinary hoe-handle, 
then hang the stove on it, resting the end of 
the handle on the bottom of the stage and 
against the foot. Let the stove hang against 
the wall for a few moments until the brick be- 
comes uncomfortable to touch with the back 
of the hand, then move the stove to the left, 
lapping the part heated, about three or four 
inches, and heating the fresh part while the 
brush man applies the water-proofing material, 
drawing his brush across the part already 
heated from the stove to the right, not too 
fast, holding the handle up and the ends of 
the bristles down and against the wall, until 
the brick looks slightly damp, then the stove 





is moved again, and the same thing repeated 
until the end of the stage is reached. Then 
begin at the right of the stage, a stove-width 
lower down, lapping the part done an inch or 
two, and so on. To heat in a corner, put the 
stove straight across it. Where there are 
weather-stains brush the places well with a 
stiff dry brush before treating it. Cover up 
all stones with damp sand or cloths to prevent 
dropping the hot material on it and spotting 
it. To protect paint from the heat of the 
stove put between it and the stove a shield 
made of asbestos, riveted to a sheet of sheet- 
iron. Striping the mortar-joints after treat- 
ing the wall very much improves its appear- 
ance. 

To clean and treat limestone: Scrub with 
the cleaning mixture, then sponge off with 
clean water, and while wet apply the neutral- 
izing fluid; then, when thoroughly dry, apply 
the water-proofing compound with a clean 
brush several times in succession, so as to 
saturate the stone with it. 

For sandstone, scrub well with concen- 
trated lye, dissolved in water and soft soap, 
sponge off with clean water, let dry thor- 
oughly, and saturate with the water-proofing 
compound. 

To renovate with stain: Stir it thoroughly 
from the bottom (shaking will not do) and ap- 
ply like paint with a brush. All joints which 
are defective should first be pointed up. Heat- 
ing the wall slightly will cause the stain to go 
on uniformly. In case a white efflorescence 
appears on brick after treating it, sponge it 
off with coal-oil. 

THEODORE HUNT, 
413 NoRTH TWELFTH St., St. Lovis Mo. 


“STAR” PORTLAND CEMENT. 

Mr. Henry Rein, the author of “The 
Science and Art of the Manufacture of Port- 
land Cement,” in his “ Practical Treatise on 
Natural and Artificial Concrete and its Varie- 
ties and Constructive Adaptations,” referring 
to the “ Star’ Works product, says, on page 
204 :— 

“The reputation which Messrs. Toepffer, 
Grawitz & Co. have acquired in Germany 
and other places proves that the principle 
they have adopted is the right one. They 
make a Portland cement, regardless of the 
sacrifices involved in its honest and careful 
production, and thus they know its irre. 
proachable quality, and have no hesitation in 
guaranteeing it to be what they represent, 
and expect to be paid for accordingly. 

“There is the startling fact before us that 
German Cement has been sold in London and 
elsewhere in England, and of such a quality 
as to show indisputably that our English 
makers have still a great deal to learn about 
their business.” And on page 808:—“ The 
author has had recent opportunities for a 
thorough examination of this ‘Star’ Portland 
Cement, from having been employed by Mr. 
Gustav Grawitz in London during the winter 
of 1878-79. From the tests made and the 
results obtained, there can be no question 
about the correctness of the encomium passed 
upon it by General Gillmore and the jury of 
the Philadelphia Exhibition.” 

TESTING DEPARTMENT FOR BUILDING MA- 


TERIALS AT THE ROYAL INDUSTRIAL 
ACADEMY. 


35 KLOSTER STRASSE, BERLIN, October 25, 1879. 
“The Patent Victoria Stone Company 
(Limited), in London, on September 19, 
1879, ordered & cement to be tested from a 
sample received here on September 23, 1879, 
without mentioning the origin of the sample. 
“ At the request, dated September 28, 1879, 
of Mr. Gustav Grawitz, in London, who stated 
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that the sample was ‘Star’ Portland Cement 

from the works of Messrs. Toepffer, Grawitz 

& Co., at Stettin, the result of the tests were 

transferred to Mr. Gustav Grawitz : — 

Neat Cement, with 30 per cent of water, on 
Plaster-of-Paris Beds. Tensile strength, av- 
erage of ten tests each : — 

After 7 days, 53.89 kilos. per square centi- 
metre = 766.5 lbs. per square inch. 

After 28 days, 60.33 kilos. per square cen- 
timetre = 858.1 lbs. per square inch. 


1 Cement and 3 Sand, with 10 per cent of 
water, on Non-absorptive Beds. Tensile 
strength, average of ten tests each : — 

After 7 days, 15.35 kilos per square centi- 
metre = 218.3 lbs, per square inch. 

After 28 days, 21.41 kilos per square centi- 
metre = 304.5 lbs. per square inch. 

(Journ. No. 779, b.) Dr. Boume. 

TESTING DEPARTMENT FOR BUILDING MA- 


TERIALS AT THE ROYAL INDUSTRIAL 
ACADEMY. 


35 KLOSTER STRASSE, BERLIN, August 10, 1881. 
Samples taken by the servants of the Acad- 
emy, at a wharf on the Goerlitzer Ufer in 
Berlin, from a shipment of 500 barrels “ Star” 

Portland Cement on July 11, 1881. 

Neat Cement, with 32 per cent of water, on Plas- 
ter-of-Paris Beds. Tensile strength, average 
of ten tests each : — 

After 7 days, 57.90 kilos. per square centi- 
metre = 823.5 lbs. per square inch. 

After 28 days, 70.79 kilos. per square centi- 
metre = 1006.9 lbs. per square inch. 


—" 


Cement and 3 Sand, with 10 per cent of water, 
on Non-absorptive Beds. Tensile strength, 
average of ten tests each : — 
After 7 days, 19.20 kilos. per square centi. 
metre = 273.1 lbs. per square inch. 

After 28 days, 25.32 kilos. per square centi- 
metre = 360.1 lbs. per square inch. 
Neat Cement, with 29.5 per cent of water, on 
Plaster-of-Paris Beds. Crushing strength, 
average of ten tests each : — 


After 7 days’ cracks, 477.9 kilos. per square 
centimetre = 6797 lbs. per square inch. 

After 7 days’ destruction, 516.9 kilos. per 
square centimetre = 7352 lbs. per square inch. 

After 28 days’ cracks, 571.5 kilos. per 
square centimetre = 8128 lbs. per square inch, 

After 28 days’ destruction, 610.5 kilos. per 
square centimetre = 8683 lbs. per square inch. 
1 Cement and 3 Sand, with 10 per cent of water, 

on Non-absorptive Beds. Crushing strength, 

average of ten tests each :— 

After 7 days’ cracks, 106.5 kilos. per square 
centimetre = 1515 lbs. per square inch. 

After 7 days’ destruction, 139.3 kilos. per 
square centimetre = 1981 lbs. per square inch. 

After 28 days’ cracks, 138.7 kilos. per 
square centimetre = 1973 lbs. per square inch. 

After 28 days’ destruction, 171.6 kilos. per 
square centimetre = 2441 lbs. per square 
inch. (Spec. XI., No. 1191.) 

Dr. Boume. 

In his paper on “Portland Cement; its 
Nature, Tests, and Uses,” published by the 
Institution of Civil Engineers in London, Mr. 
John Grant, M. Inst. C. E., and of the En- 
gineer’s Department of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, London, says : — 





still more in Germany, especially in respect of 
more uniform burning and better grinding, 
have rendered it possible to make a given 
quantity go much further.” 

And during the discussion on the above- 
mentioned paper and two other papers on 
Portland Cement, at a meeting of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, London, May 25, 
1880, Mr. Henry Reid said :— 

“ But, undoubtedly, at the ‘Star’ Works a 
cement was made much superior to any that 
could be obtained in England. He had gone 
over the works, and could testify that great 
attention was paid to the minutest detail, and 
the result was that an unvarying quality was 
produced equal to the guaranteed tests.” 

Mr. Gilbert R. Redgrave, Assoc. Inst. C. 
E., said : — 

“It seemed somewhat strange that a for- 
eign manufacturer should be present at the 
meeting, to criticise, not only the mode of 
preparing the cement for sale, but also the 
plan of testing in general use. Yet the ‘Star’ 
Portland Cement, in which Mr. Grawitz was 
interested, was, bulk for bulk, worth about 
double the price of the best English Portland 
Cement in the market. This result was due 
simply to the careful and exact apportioning 
of the lime and clay, and the extremely fine 
grinding of the clinker. If anything was 
needed to prove the lamentable carelessness 
which existed in English Portland Cement 
manufactories,” ete. 

Major-General Scott, C. B., F. R.S., Assoc. 
Inst. C. E., said: — 

“He was somewhat reluctant to avow that, 
in reference to the chemistry of Portland 
Cement manufacture, little had been done in 
England; and it was not altogether pleasant 
to admit that, in the practical application of 
those truths which had been learned from 
German laboratories, German manufacturers 
were treading on the English manufacturers’ 
heels.” 

In addition to the foregoing particulars and 
testimonials, it may fairly be mentioned that 
the statement of Mr. Gilbert R. Redgrave, 
Assoc. Inst. C. E.—namely, “that ‘Star’ 
Portland Cement was, bulk for bulk, worth 
about double the price of the best English 
Portland Cements ” — is slightly exaggerated. 
The proprietors of the ‘Star’ Works, how- 
ever, guarantee the quality of every barrel of 
their Portland Cement to be of the following 
“minimum tensile strength,” when tested, before 
shipment, at the ‘‘ Testing Department for 
Building Materials of the Royal Industrial 
Academy, 35 Kloster Strasse, in Berlin,” ac- 
cording to the Official German Rules, and on 
non-absorptive beds : — 
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Yearly production now upwards of 240,000 


barrels. 
Sole Agent and Representative, 





“The improvements which have taken 
place in its manufacture in this country, but | 





GUSTAV GRAWITZ. 
196 Broapway, New Yors, April 1. 1882, 





CREOSOTE EXTERIOR STAINS. 

Tue pretty shingled villas and cottages so 
much in vogue now have made the lack of 
suitable exterior stains very sensibly felt, as 
they can never fully satisfy a critical architect 
unless the grain of each shingle is to be seen 
and admired, which is not possible where 
paint is used. 

The desiderata for such stains are perma- 
nency and preservation of the wood, transpar- 
ency of color and cheapness. These now 
seem to be met and accomplished by the 
“Creosote Wood Stains” made in Boston. 
Any one driving out through the beautiful 
Aspinwall estate, in Brookline, must be struck 
with the picturesque harmony of color exhib- 
ited by the many villas and cottages all 
through that region. These, we believe, are 
entirely colored with the Creosote Stains; and 
the expense of the colors used was less than 
one-third that of ordinary linseed-oil colors. 

These stains are so made that, upon drying, 
they do not form a “skin,” which, as is well 
known, confines moisture under the shingles 
and increases the tendency to decay. The 
Creosote Stains have also been investigated 
with a view to insurance, and the manufact- 
urer holds a conclusive affidavit as to their 
perfect safety, from. one of the most prominent 
insurance authorities in the city. 

These stains are made in all desirable colors 
and shades, and may be seen applied to a 
large model villa at the office of the inventor 
and sole manufacturer. Upon application by, 
mail full information and samples can be had. 
Many new villas and cottages in Newport, 
Beverly, Mt. Desert and Campo Bello have 
been stained with these colors, and informa- 
tion can doubtless be obtained from Messrs. 
Rotch & Tilden, Hartwell & Richardson, Cum- 
mings & Sears, Cabot & Chandler, and many 
other architects of Boston, who have used the 
stains with great success. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Jr., 
70 KILBY STREET, Boston. 


NOTES. 


Tue works of the Manhattan Hardware 
Company which were founded one year ago 
in Reading, Pa., are now among the most 
prosperous there. The products of the works 
consist of automatic self-locking blind-hinges, 
locking when open and shut; burglar-proof 
sash-locks, that are fast superseding the Judd 
locks that have been the standard locks for 
thirty-five years, blind and shutter. bowers, 
patent cupboard-catches, match-safes, and 
many other useful and staple articles of 
hardware, beautiful in design, and of great 
value for usefulness. To illustrate their goods 
a 70-page catalogue is published by the Com- 
pany. The New York office of the Company 
is located at 93 Duane Street. Mr. D. H. 
Fitzgerald, President of the Company, is in 
charge of the business, and under his personal 
supervision many great improvements have 
been made in their leading specialties.— From 
Reading Times, December 19, 1883. 





AssestTos has, through the earnest efforts 
of reliable manufacturers and the co-operation 
of intelligent architects, become a large factor 
in the fire-proofing of buildings. The H. W, 
Johns Manufacturing Co., New York, who 
are the largest and best makers of this mate- 
rial, are placing their Building Felt in some 
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of the largest structures now under way. In 
Chicago, the floors of the mammoth warehouse 
being built for the National Tube Works Co. 
are all being laid with the H.W. Johns Man- 
ufacturing Co.’s asbestos, and the new depot 
for the Western Indiana Railway Co. is lined 
with this excellent material. — Inland Archi- 
tect and Builder for December. 








Nothing in the World like it. 


The Decorator and Furnisher 


An elegantly printed and illustrated monthly paper, 
treating of every part of the 
Furnishing and Decorating of the inte- 
rior of the house. 

Among the writers and artists contributing for the 
coming year will be: — 


John La Farge, 
Benn Pitman, 


Miss Mary Gay Humphrey. 
Mrs. T. M. Wheeler, 
Miss M. E, Tillinghast, Mrs. M. E. Haweis, 

Henry B. Wheatley, E. W. Poley, 
and many others. 

“ Not only the most imposing, but certainly the most 
artistic publication and the highest in merit that has 
seen the light here.’”” — N. Y. Com. Advertiser. 

“ Established as a well-edited and most useful peri- 
odical.”” — NV. Y. Times. 

“It is made up wholly of original matter and that 
of the best quality.”” — Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

“A piece of high art. * * The finest we have seen 
of late, even in Paris.”” — American Register, (Paris). 

* America possesses nothing that lives in the same 
atmosphere. * * It is standard.” — Boston Times. 

** Handsomely printed, with numerous designs for 
decoration and furnishing.” — Christian Union. 

‘*Practical enough for the trade, and handsome 
enough to adorn the study-table.” — Boston Post. 

“ Every taste will find something to suit its wants.” 
— Chicago Tribune. 

“‘ Dedicated to everything calculated to make house 
interiors beautiful.’ — Springfield Republican. 

* Practical articles on the necessities and elegancies 
indispensable to housekeepers.” — Mail and Express. 

a. ¥. 

“Readable articles by well known writers, and a 
profusion of elaborate designs.”* — V. Y¥. World 
«@ ‘‘ Must prove a great educator of the popular taste.”’ 
— Burlington Hawkeye. 

** Contains contributions by men of established rep- 
utations.”’ — Evening Post. (N. Y.) 

“ The journal promises to be an exceptionally good 
and successful one.” — American Architect. 

Single copies 35 cts. Subscription $4.00 per year. 
A flexible cover to preserve the numbers, 40 cts. extra, 
to subscribers. 


Sent on trial for three months for one dollar. 
Address 
THE DECORATOR & FURNISHER 00,, 
Office, 231 Broadway. P. O. Box, 1543. 
New York City. 


“THE SANITARIAN” 


whose judgment, criticism, and comments on 





everything pertaining to public health, drain- 
age, and sanitation are accepted as an author- 
ity, during its ten years of life has effected 
many reforms, cultivated and educated the peo- 
ple to a department of life that indifference, 
heedlessness, carelessness and ignorance were 
making disastrous, and accomplished more good 
by its decisive, quiet work, than all other san- 
itary papers in the country put together. — 
Hydraulic and Sanitary Plumber. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 
$4.00 a Year. 35 cents a Copy. 
13 FULTON STREET, 


NEW YORK. 








Architects, Builders, and others will confer a 
favor on the Publishers by mentioning “The 
American Architect and Building News” when 
sending for circulars or corresponding with 
parties advertising in these columns. 


THE EDITION 
of Hawthorne an 
ing fine portraits 

It is intended 

a Alth 


‘ 


A NEW EDITION OF THE 


Complete Works of Thomas Carlyle. 





EDITION DE LUXE. 


‘ig undersigned beg to announce the publication of an entirely new edition of the works of THOMAS 
CARLYLE, the first complete uniform edition issued in America. 


TO BK STRICTLY LIMITED TO THREE HUNDRED AND FIFTY COPIES, EACH COPY NUM- 


BERED AND REGISTERED. 
It will be a in twenty volumes, octavo, uniform in size and style with the recent éditions de luxe 


Emerson, and will be printed from new type at the celebrated University Press, Cambridge, 


on parchment linen drawing paper made expressly for the purpose. 
The illustrations will consist of proof iaupreseione of ph wn ny 


, Steel engravings and photogravures, includ 
historical views, etc., all executed in the highest style of art. 
to issue two volumes per month, beginning in January and continuing until completed. 


Subscriptions received for complete sets only. Price $5.00 per volume. 
though the first volume has not yet been issued, nearly the whole edition has already been subscribed 
Sor, and but very few more subscriptions can be received. 

Book collectors and others desiring to secure the remaining sets should apply at once to their local book- 
seller or to the publishers. 

Prospectus and specimen pages sent on application to 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 301-305 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 








in 
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Leather Substitute. 


BEER RRR EE 





THE ATTENTION OF 


Architects, Decorators and Furnishers, 


Is called to the new improved substitute for leather. 


Resembling as it does the real article 
appearance and durability, it is fully guaranteed to give perfect 
satisfaction for covering chairs or seats for 


Opera or Club Houses, Private or Public Dining or Billiard Rooms, 


And the seats and backs of Church Pews, 


and in fact to take the place of real leather in all cases. For decorative purposes it is used for 
Lambrequins, Panels, Screens, &c., &c. It is made in all colors and in seal and alligator grain, 
also embossed in a variety of designs. 


Send for Samples, stating for what purpose it is wanted. 





THE EVANS ARTIFICIAL LEATHER CoO., 


92 PEARL STREET, BOSTON, MASS., 
IN. Dole, - - * - Gen'l Agent. 





217 to 


MEXICAN 


S. KLABER & CO., Importers and Workers, 


ONY AND RICH 


MARBLES. 


223 West 51st Street, New York. 


Interior decorations made from Architects’ Specifications. 











Published by JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 211 Tremont St., Boston. 


MODERN PERSPECTIVE, 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM R. WARE. 
Price, $5.00. 
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A Large Assortment of 


MARBLE MANTELS, 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND 
IN WHITE AND COLORED MARBLES. 
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Office, 1029 Ridge Avenue, above Willow. 
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Manhattan Brass Co., 


: Works, First Avenue, 27th to 28th Streets, 
NEW YORK CITY. a 


HOUSEHOLD BRASS GOODS. 
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INTERIOR DECORATIONS, 


Fenders, Fire Sets, Andirons, Fireplace-Frames, Coal-Hods, 
GRATE TRIMMINGS, ETC. 


Screens, Parlor Easels, Banner Stands, Etc., Ete. 
Tilustrated Catalogues furnished on application. 























Th above cut shows the method of fastening our wire cloth lathing with our 


PATENT WIRE STAPLE FASTENING, 
for permitting even and sufficient penetration of plaster through the wire lathing. 
For prices, etc., apply to 


NEW JERSEY WIRE CLOTH CO., TRENTON, N. J. 
































DOLBEARE’S 


Water-Tight Wood Floors, 


Architects and Builders will find in Dolbeare’s 
Water-Tight Wood Floors an improvement long sought 
for, combining lightness, durability, and absolute 
water-tight qualities. For horse-car, livery, and 
private stables, it is rapidly taking the place of 
caulking or concreting. For slaughter-houses, cur- 
rier’s shops, factory floors, bridges, etc., it is highly 
recommended. In first-class stores, hotels, and public 
buildings, by the use of this floor it is absolutely im- 

ossible for goods or ceilings to be damaged by water 
eaking through the floor in case of fire, bursting of 
water-pipes, etc 


<M 
al 


BN 





Patented June, 1882. 

In the above cut an end or sectional view is shown 
B representing a 7-8 matched boarding on Floor 
Timber, A, C showing a 3-inch planking with 3-8 Rab- 
betting or Groving (this can be laid in thickness from 
1 inch, upwards), and D showing the Filling in the 
seams, applied hot, which, when set, is thoroughly 
adhesive to the wood and sufficiently elastic to allow 
for any ordinary shrinking, swelling or settling. 

Orders respectfully solicited, and personally at- 
tended to, by addressing 

W. L. DOLBEARE, 
Atlantic Avenue, Fort Hill Wharf, Boston. 


MIDDLESEX HORSE RAILROAD COMPANY. 
Boston, June 14, 1882. 
W. L. DOLBEARE, Esq. 

Dear Sir: —It affords us pleasure to recommend 
your process for ‘‘ Making Floors Absolutely Water- 
Tight.” In our new Bunker-Hill Stable, where we 
have stalle on three floors (one directly over the 
| other), it has given the most perfect satisfaction, and 
| makes no extra strain upon the walls of the building, 
‘as would be the case if the old method of ‘‘ Caulk- 
ing’? was resorted to. In very many respects I 
regard your floor as very much superior to any caulked 
floor. Very truly, CHARLES E. PowErs, Pres 

SAMUEL D. KELLEY, ARCHITECT. 
Boston, June 21, 1882. 





W. L. DOLBEARE, Esq. 

Dear Sir: —I have used Dolbeare’s Improved 
Water-Tight Wood Floors for stable purposes to the 
extent of about fourteen thousand (14,(00) square 
feet, and they have given complete satisfaction. I 
consider it superior to caulking or other Improved 
Water-Tight Floors. Yours, &c., 

SAMUEL D KELLEY. 


PORTABLE HOUSES 
FOR ALL COUNTRIES, 


1/@ For Summer Resorts 
& Winter use, Rail- 
road Stations, Ho- 
tels, Assembly 
Buildings, Dwell- 
ings on Plantations 
and Farms, Facto- 
ries and Shops, Orna- 
mental Lawn and 
Park Houses, and 
Permanent Cottages 
manufactured to or- 
der, completely fin- 
ished and painted 
ready to set up and 
occupy. Delivered 
at cars or boat. 








































For new Circulars 
and Estimates, ad- 
dress with stamp, 
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The Portable House and M’f’g Oo." 835 Broadway, N.Y. 
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Manhattan Hardware Co,, 


READING, PA., U.S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Specialties in Builders’ Hardware. 








BROUGHTON’S 
Burglar-Proof Sash-Locks, 





Full-size Cut of No. 190, Broughton’s Burglar-Proof Sash-Lock. Patented, Oct. 8, 1879. 
No. Price per doz.|* No. Price per doz.| No. Price per doz.| No. Price per doz. 
1 $.40 20 $.85 45 Nickel $2.50 1155 Real Bronze $8.00 
2 50 25 90 50 s 3.00 165 ‘“ ‘“ 8.50 
6 -60 30 95 55 Brass 6.00 1175 m “ 9.00 
7 70 35 1.00 65 * 6.50 |190 “ “ 10.00 
10 75 40 2.00 75 ad 7.00 Trade discount, 333%. 





To Architects and Builders. 


Save one-half the usual cost of Accident Insurance by insuring in the 


United States Mutual Accident Asso’n. 


320 and 322 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The Oldest, Largest, Strongest and Surest Mutual Accident Association in the World. 
Insures against accidents at half the rates of stock companies. 

Architects or Draughtsmen, having office duties only, can receive $10,000 insurance with $50 weekly indemnity at a cost of about $25 per 
annum, or half that amount of insurance at corresponding rates. Architects or Master Builders, supervising only, may receive $4,000 insurance 
with $20 weekly indemnity. Annual cost, about $12. 

How To BECOME A MemBer:— Write for Circular and Application-Blank, and when received fill out your application, enclose $5 and for- 
ward it to the Secretary at New York, on receipt of which a policy will be promptly mailed to you. 


Recent Examples of Death-Losses paid by the United States Mutual Accident Association of New York. 





EVANS G. WILEY, Urban, O. ‘ ji . $5,000 | P. J. O'BRIEN, New York, N. Y. - ‘ . + §,000 
REAMER F. COPELAND, Waukesha, "Wis. : : - §,000 | ROLZA S. LEE, Minneapolis, Minn. . ‘ : «5,000 
H. T. FELLOWS, M. D., Albany, N. Y. . ‘ - 5,000 | JUDSON J. HOUGH, Maroa, Ill. . ; . + 5,000 
JOS. M. GOODHUE, St. Louis, Mo. . ‘ ; . 5,000 | JOHN W. HIGGINS, Detroit, Mich. . ‘ i . 5,000 
JAMES H. SLEDGE, La Grange, Ga. . , : - 5,000 DAVID LEWIS, Chicago, Ill. . 3 i . 5,000 
CHAS. S. BOYD, Philadelphia, Pa. ” . - §000 | THOMAS RICHARDSON, Lebanon, Til. a ; . 5,000 
B. H. BADGER, Fond du Lac, Wis. . ; . - 5,000 | EDWIN S. RAYNOR, Hempstead, L. I. ‘ . » 5,000 
CHAS. J. KING, Littleton, N. H. : m . 5,000 | ALMON B. BOSTW ICK, Toledo, O. . ‘ 5,000 
DAVID C. BALLANTINE, McCook, Neb. . 5,000 ' ED. A. ROSS, Albany, N. a Se 5,000 


More than 2500 claims have been paid. No contested claims nor any claims unpaid, 
More than $250,000 have been disbursed for losses by this Association. 





Do not delay! Apply to-day. 





CHARLES F. PEET (of Rogers, Peet & Co.), President. 
JAMES R. PITCHER, Secretary. 


Send your address to the above Association, Box 851, New York, and receive in 
return a hantsome Art Calendar for 1884. 





| 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 


“BUILDING SUPERINTENDENCE.” 


The best and latest treatise on American practice in building. 


Clear, readable, reliable and complete. Price, $3.00. 


For Sale by all Booksellers. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO. Publishers, 211 Tremont St., Boston. 
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The Choicest of Presents for the Holiday Season. 


Magnificent Illustrated Editions, Richly Bound, of 


THE THREE GREAT MODERN POEMS. 


Copiously Illustrated, under the supervision of A. V. S. ANTHONY, from Drawings by famous Artists. 


Each poem in one elegant volume, octavo, richly bound, with full gilt edges, ina neat box, quaint and diversified covers, brilliantly illuminated. Price 
for each, in cloth binding, $6.00; in tree calf or antique morocco, $10.00; in calf or morocco, inlaid mosaic, $12.50; in crushed levant, with silk linings, 


$25.00. 


THE PRINCESS. 


The most famous poem of ALFRED TENNYSON, Poet-Laureate of England. With 120 new and beautiful illustrations, by the most eminent artists, 
charmingly showing forth the “sweet girl graduates in their golden hair,’’ and other personages and scenes of this exquisite modern-medizval medley of 


music, love and philosophy. 


“The delightful medley of the English Laureate has found a luxurious and 
worthy setting. . . . In placing this jewel in so rich a casket, the artists have 
wrought together with a common inspiration. In all details the work is com- 


plete.” — Boston Traveller. 


“A perfect casket of gems in the way of landscapes, illustrative hits and 


vivid scenes from the poems.”— Chicago Tribune. 


THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 


‘This is one of the most delightful of Tennyson’s works. The narrative of 
the poem is exquisite. Strong in figure-pieces — lovely landscapes, admirable 
water-pieces.””— Boston Gazette. 

“The most sumptuously elegant book of illustrated poetry that has yet ap- 

| peared, perhaps we may say on either side of the Atlantic.”— Hartford 7 


imes. 


An entirely new edition of Sir WALTER Scorr’s matchless poem of Scotch chivalry. With 120 beautiful illustrations. All the landscapes are from 


drawings made upon the spot. 


“ Scott’s immortal poem was never before presented so attractively as in this superb volume.”— Albany Press. 


LUCILE: ILLUSTRATED. 


A sumptuous edition of the famous poem by OWEN MEREDITH, containing 160 new illustrations after drawings by well-known American artists. 
The magnificent scenery of the Pyrenees, the beauty of Rhineland, the desolate Crimean hills, have been reproduced from sketches made at the localities. 
“ A thing of beauty, appropriate to all times and seasons.” — Cleveland Herald. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE STODDARD LECTURES.” 


RED-LETTER DAYS ABROAD. 


By Joun L. Sropparp. One fine octavo volume, with 130 beautiful illustrations, magniticently bound, with full gilt edges and bevelled boards, in 
box. Price, in cloth, $5.00; in tree calf or antique morocco, $10.00. 


“ One of the best illustrated books of the season.” — Boston Advertiser. 


“‘ Among the most attractive works of travel in recent years.” — Christian Union. 


The thousands of persons who have listened with rapt attention to Stoddard’s admirable lectures on European travel will be glad to hear that the 
chvicest of these vivid descriptions and the most interesting European experiences of the author have been crystallized into a beautiful holiday volume, 
sumptuous in all respects, and well adapted for a perennial joy to all travellers, past or prospective, or all who find interest in reading of the architectural 


and historical wonders of the Old World. 


The engravings have been made with the utmost care, in the best style of art, and accurately and artistically re- 


produce the scenes that Mr. Stoddard describes. They represent with great vividness and beauty many of the most picturesque and remarkable localities 
in Spain, the Tyrol and the imperial cities of Russia, and form a fitting complement to the descriptive matter, which is in Mr. Stoddard’s happiest manner. 





6,000 Copies sold before Publication. 
BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD’S NEW NOVEL. 
GUENN. 

A WAVE ON THE BRETON COAST. 

1 vol., 12mo, illustrated, $1.75. 

‘This touching, haunting, thrilling, fascinating 
stery will prove the novel of the season.” — LILIAN 
Waitin, in Albany Express. 

“*Guenn’ is brilliant and charming, and with 
its brave and womanly heroine seems an answer 
to the prayer of those who have been asking to see 
something better than talking dolls occupying the 
chief places in novels.” — Boston Budget. 

A WOMAN’S REASON. 
By W. D. Howetts. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 

‘It is the best novel Mr. Howells has yet written. 
His heroine is decidedly, charmingly, touchingly, 
provokingly drawn after an entirely original pat- 
tern.”’— Boston Home Journal. 


VAGABONDIA. 

ANovel. By Mrs. F.H. Burnett. 12mo, $1.50. 

‘*Those who admire what may be called Mrs. 
Burnett’s second manner will not know how per- 
fect her first manner was until they have read this 
book.” — The Republic. 

ABELARD AND HELOISE. 
By Mrs. ApBy SAGE RicHARDsON. $1.00. 

The author of ‘‘Old Love Letters”’ has prepared 
a powerful historical romance, founded upon one 
of the most pathetic incidents of ancient France. 


NIGHTS WITH UNCLE REMUS; 
MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF THE OLD PLANTATION. 
By Jorn CHANDLER Harnis, author of ** Uncle Re- 
mus: his Songs and Sayings,’’ etc. 16mo, illus- 
trated, $2.00. 
‘‘Anything more amusing it would be difficult 
to find.’”’— Bosion Advertiser. 


RAPHAEL: 
HIS MADONNAS AND HOLY FAMILIES. 
By Mrs. Juuia A. SHEDD. Illustrated with 
twenty-two full-page Heliotypes of Raphael's most 
famous and popular paintings. One volume, 
quarto, full gilt, elegantly bound, $7.50. 





A LITTLE GIRL among the OLD MASTERS. 

With introduction and comment by W. D. How- 
ELLS. One oblong volume. Fifty-six illustrations, 
$2.00. 

A curious and entertaining series of sketches, the 
impromptu efforts of a bright little maiden, during 
a long abode at Florence, Siena, and other ancient 
Italian cities. 

‘* Delightful and most remarkable. It is a lovely 
book.’’— JoHN Boye O’REILLY, in The Pilot. 


A YEAR OF SUNSHINE. 
By Katte Sanporn. Beautifully bound, $1.00. 
“The book will certainly be a beautiful and 
popular gift-book, helping all into whose hands it 
may fall ‘to look out for the sunlight the Lord 
sends into their days.’’’— Morning Star. 


THE STORIED SEA. 

By Susan E. WAuLAcE. 1 vol., $1.00. 

‘This airily graceful little book carries within 
it something of the salt sweetness of the sea, and 
of the fantastic glow of the Orient, and the cool 
beauty of classic shores.’”’ — NV. Y. Tribune. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A DRUMMER BOY, 
By Rev. H. M. Kerrrer. Illustrated, $1.25. 
“A volume that will delight boys and at the 

same time recall many interesting experiences to 


the veteran. The book is charmingly illustrated.” 
— WN. Y. Tribune. 


WOODS AND LAKES OF MAINE. 


A trip from Moosehead Lake to New Brunswick 
in a Birch Bark Canoe. By Lucius L. HUBBARD. 
Many new and exquisite illustrations by Will L. 
Taylor. $3.00; half calf, $5.50; tree calf or antique 
morocco, $8.00. 

**The book is full of beautiful bits of nature- 
painting. All lovers of the finer kinds of out-door 
literature will find this a most charming book.’’ — 
The Wheelman. 


ENGLISH RAMBLES. 
And other Fugitive Pieces in Prose and Verse. 
By Wituram Winter. 12mo, $1.50, 


“Beautiful and careful work. . . . these beauti- 
ful pages.”’— NV. ¥. Tribune. 





JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
A Biography. 
trated, $1.50. 
“It reads like fiction, like the lives of many an- 
other man and woman of Mr. Whittier’s age and 
political opinions, but the silver thread of Quaker- 
ism and the golden fibre of poetry running through 
it give it a texture which is unique.’’— Boston 
Budget. 


By F. H. UnpERwoop. Illus- 


GEORGE ELIOT. 

A Critical Study of her Life, Writings and Phil- 
osophy. By GrorGE WILLIs CooKg, author of 
“Ralph Waldo Emerson: his Life, Writings and 
Philosophy,” etc. 1 vol., 12mo, with portrait of 
George Eliot, $2.00. 

‘A more sympathetic and finely critical appre- 
ciation of George Eliot, as woman and as artist, 
has never been given.’’— Albany Express. 


A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW of our CIVIL WAR. 


By Col. THEopoRE AyRAuLT Dopag, U.S. A. 
1 vol. 8vo, with maps and illustrations. $3.00. 


An invaluable epitome of the battles, sieges and 
strategic movements of 1861--65, based on the best 
authorities. 


‘*A remarkably clear, concise and readable his- 
tory-’— N. Y. Tribune. 


THE COURSE OF EMPIRE: 

Being outlines of the Chief Political Changes in 
the History of the World. Arranged by centuries, 
with variorum illustrations, by C. G. WHEELER, 
author of “Familiar Allusions.” 8vo, with 25 
maps, $3.00. 

A very valuable historical work, which should be 
kept in every library for reference and for the 
vigor of its delineations of the great historic epochs. 


OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 
Pocket edition, in flexible cloth, with round cor- 
ners, $1.00; flexible morocco calf, or seal, $3.00. 
Edition de Luxe. A magnificent octavo, with 
emblematical illustrations and numerous full-page 
etchings. With red rules of elegant design. In 
leather, $9.00; in parchment-paper covers, $5.00. 





*,*Our books are for sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by us, post-paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on receipt of bt 
our Illustrated Holiday Catalogue and our Descriptive Calalogue of 400 


eliotype Engravings (50 cents each) will be sent free to any ad 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO,, Publishers, 211 Tremont St. Boston. 


ice. Ourregular Catalogue, 
ress. 
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INCOMPLETE VOLUMES. 





















A Great Opportunity to Obtain Architectural Designs Cheap. 


To THE many persons who apply to us to sell them the illustrations only of the American Architect and Building News 
in the hope that they can obtain them at a reduced rate, we always reply that the text and the illustrations of our journa,| 
are inseparable. 

Such persons, and others who desire to obtain a valuable collection of architectural designs cheap, have now an opportu- 
nity to do so, for having made up as many complete volumes and sets as possible, we are willing, for the sake of making space 
n our stock-room, to sell off incomplete volumes at 


A SACRIFICE 


AS WILL BE SEEN BY THE FOLLOWING SCALE OF RATES: 


Year. Lacking. Complete. No. of Illustrations. Price.* 
1882. ° 2 Numbers. ° 50 Numbers 200 ° ° $5.00 
2 - ° . = 200 


1881 . . 51 . . 5.00 
1880. 2 ed . . 50 - 200 . ° 5.00 
1879. . 2 ~ . . 51 wes 200 . . 5.00 
1878 . 4 ped . ° 48 eh 192 . . 4.50 
1877 . . 5 = . . 47 re 188 . . 4.25 
1876 . . 6 47 oad 188 . 4.00 


*There is no discount to the trade on these prices, 


In order that architects and others may appreciate the reduction that we make on these incomplete and, of course, unbound volumes, we 
append our present scale of rates, premising that our regular rate is $7.50 for unbound and $9.00 for bound yearly volumes: — 








Year. Unbound. Bound. Year. Unbound. Bound. 
1876 ° ° $9.00 ° ° 810.50 1879 ° . 89.00 . ° $10.50 
1877* ° ° 9.00 ° ° 10.50 1880 ° ° 7.50 ° ° 5 

1878* ° . 9.00 ° ° 10.50 1881 ° . 7.50 e e 9.00 













*Sold only with complete sets. “hese prices are subject to change without notice. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & COMPANY, Pusuisuers, 211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 









MODERN PERSPECTIVE. 





A TREATISE UPON THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF PLANE AND CYLINDRICAL PERSPECTIVES, 









By Witt1am R. Wark, Professor of Architecture in the School of Mines, Columbia College. 1 vol. 12 mo. 82? pages, with 27 


Plates in a Portfolio - - : - - - - . . - . - . “ $5.00 







This is by far the most exhaustive of modern works on the subjects relating to perspective, plane and panoramic, and will be >f great value to all 





architects and artists, and others interested in the problems of art. The scientific and pictorial aspects of these investigations are ca‘efully and thoroughly 
considered, both independently and in their connection with drawing; and the propositions of the author are illustraiea by plates of architectural objects 







and perspective plans. 
This is peculiarly an architect’s book, and a thorough study of its problems and principles would be of the greatest value, even to the most skilful 







architectural draughtsman. The phenomena of parallel planes, the perspective of divergent lines, and the interpretation of perspective drawings, are care- 






fully and comprehensibly treated. 
Whoever studies this great work, with intelligence and good purpose, will be qualified to prepare the most difficult architectural drawings with per- 
fect precision, and according to a purely scientific and irrefragable system. 








Many of the chapters comprising this work were originally published in the American Architect, in 1878, and a few of the later ones have appeared 





during the current year, and all have recently been revised, and now appear with additional chapters and illustrations in book form. 






The handsome Portfolio of Plates accompanying ‘‘ Modern Perspective” adds greatly to the value of the work, since it enables the student to have 






late and text under his eye at the same time, and contains practical examples of most of the cases likely to arise in office practice. 
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